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DIRECTORS DEPARTMENT OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


HE Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
was held in’ the Technical High School 
Building and in the Assembly Hall of Cen- 
tral High School Building, Harrisburg, on 
Thursday and Friday, February 1 and 2, 
1912. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, T. J. Jennings, of Scranton. The 
Recording Secretary, Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
being absent, the president appointed E. S. 
' Hassler, of Grove City, Mercer county, 
secretary pro tem. Dr. John E. Fox, pastor 
of the Methodist Church, Harrisburg, 
opened the meeting with devotional exer- 
cises. 

Mr. Harry Boyer, President of the Har- 
tisburg School Board was then introduced 
and extended a greeting and invitation to 
thoroughly inspect the new Technical High 
School building. He, in turn, introduced 
Hon. John K. Royal, Mayor of Harrisburg, 
who delivered an address of welcome as 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President and Members of the Direc- 
tors’ Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Association: Shortly after I was elected to 
the position that I now hold I began to 
examine and to inquire as to its duties and 
found that one of them is to be present on 
occasions like this. 

There is no subject that is, or should be, 
of more vital interest to every one, and 
especially to parents, than the education of 
the young. That being so, it follows that 
the convention of an Association which has 
for its object the advancement of the cause 
of education is a most important and neces- 





sary assembly. I know of no more worthy 
cause of a secular character to espouse, or 
one upon which depends so much not only 
the welfare of the child but also of the en- 
tire nation, the upbuilding and upholding 
of our national life and laws. It becomes 
essential then that the mind of the child 
should be so studied, so planned for, that 
such adequate means be devised and em- 
ployed as will call forth and develop all 
that is best in and for the child, so that 
when he is the ripened fruit, man, he ma 
be prepared and fully equipped for life’s 
work and do it with credit to himself and to 
the nation of which he is a member and the 
maker of its laws and regulations. 

In the public school system by which is 
made possible the universal enlightenment 
of the mind of the child, we feel as if we 
had found the solution of the problem as to 
how it is possible to procure for all chil- 
dren, irrespective of their station or condi- 
tion in life, the advantages that ensue alone 
from and through education, and are now 
ready to cry, “ Eureka.” Having found the 
means, it now remains but to progress by 
using those same means judiciously and 
conscientiously for the best interest of the 
child at present, and, with these thoughts 
ever before and with us, of all we repre- 
sent for future generations—all that is at 
stake in that future, the family life, the 
commercial life, the religious life, the life 
and prosperity of the entire nation, for the 
children are our legislators in embryo. 
Then too, it is through education that we 
hope for and look for that enlightenment 
which will not only illuminate the mind but 
will elevate morally and spiritually, and 
that is the keystone of all successful na- 
tional life. 
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This school district of Harrisburg has 
grown wonderfully during the past thirty 
or forty years. At the beginning of that 
period we had seventy-five teachers, with 
an enrollment of forty-three hundred pupils 
and an average daily attendance of thirty- 
one hundred. The average salary paid per 
month was male $63.15, female $43.41. The 
number of buildings at that time was eight 
or ten, I am not positive which; and our 
high school consisted of. but two rooms, one 
for boys and one for girls, having about 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred pupils 
altogether. Now we have 269 teachers with 
an enrollment of 10,980; average daily 
attendance of 8,371; average monthly sal- 
aries, male $119.38, female $63.86. We 
have now a Central High School with 900 
pupils, and a Technical High School with 
250 pupils. We have thirty-one buildings 
and four vacant lots. The annual cost of 
all this, including interest on bonded debt 
and amounts placed in the sinking fund, as 
provided by law, is $375,289.19. This beau- 
tiful technical high school building, of 
which we are very proud, and which we 
think is the finest both in its, structure and 
equipment that there is to be found among 
the public schools of the United States— 
that is a broad statement but I think it is 
true—the front part of this building cost 


$230,000, and the rear building adjoining it, 


the shops, $43,338.97. The additional 
ground which was purchased to erect this 
building cost $16,000 and the equipment of 
the building $50,000; making a total cost of 
$339,338.77. We have expended during the 
past five years, for new buildings and 
ground, $960,557.94. 

And now it is with peculiar interest and 
especial pleasure that I extend to you, the 
representatives of that system which makes 
possible the future prosperity and godliness 
for our beloved Keystone State and nation, 
a hearty welcome to our City, which is an 
honor to the cause of public school educa- 
tion, and is always found in the front rank 
with those whose aim is the advancement 
and purity of the young. Let me say, in 
conclusion, that I trust your stay in this 
city will be one of pleasure as well as profit 
to yourselves, and that you may carry back 
with you pleasant recollections of the city 
of Harrisburg. 

Mr. J. Milton Lutz, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, was then introduced 
by the President and responded to the ad- 
dress of welcome as follows: 


REPLY TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. President and Fellow Directors, of 
Pennsylvania: I desire to recognize the high 
honor of standing-in this splendid presence 
and responding in behalf of our School Direc- 
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tors, to this most cordial welcome. For our- 
selves we can only say that our presence here 
testifies to our devotion to the cause and our 
anxiety to have some share in both its toils and 
its triumphs. We hope that our intercourse 
will do more than our mere discussions by 
promoting that spirit of good-will which must 
be the soul and strength of our movement for 
better schools. 

There is not a man here who will not say 
with me that our district school of yesterday 
was better than the little old red school-house 
of fifty years ago; and that our magnificent 
graded schools of to-day are not better than 
our district school of yesterday; and with 
God’s blessing hope that the schools of to-mor- 
row may be a still greater source of culture 
and education to the coming generation. We 
all as true optimists believe that the Public 
School System should be the most free of our 
institutions, and the most efficient for the 
education of our children; for the elevation of 
the home; for the solution of our problems, 
municipal, state and national. 

Man in all ages is ever natural and human, 
in mind and in body; in early life he is a 
child with the mind subject to the body; but 
as he grows older he soon learns to subject 
the body to the control of the mind, and that 
control of mind over body is increased and 
strengthened. As mind came to play a larger 
part in his struggle for existence, mental ex- 
ercises and pleasures entered more and more 
into life. Slowly and by infinite pains the de- 
sire was not so much to protect the body and 
escape things feared, as hunger, and cold and 
death, as to develop the intellect and to enjoy 
its fruits—knowledge, mental power and the 
joys of a finer and higher living. So too it 
has been with states, governments and political 
bodies. So Pennsylvania has achieved all that 
industry, enterprise, persistence and courage 
have ever done for her material and physical 
enlargement. She has won the fierce battle 
for predominant commercial and industrial 
power; she has lifted herself up and has laid 
abiding foundations of material greatness, 
But her pride is not in these, for they have no 
self-preserving and self-perpetuating power; 
but it is in her alert and generous public 
spirit, in her ambitious citizens, in her pa- 
triotic artisans and artists, in her public 
museums, and above all because the creator of 
all—her pride is in her public schools. Well 
may we praise the sons and daughters of Co- 
lumbia as they advance in the forefront of 
every enterprise which they have undertaken. 
All honor to the sons of Father Penn. Let us 
crown them with the Ivy and with the Laurel. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years ago the world 
was astounded by the news of a great battle, 
then the news of other battles where the Amer- 
ican sailor and soldier had vanquished the 
pride and pomp of Europe in a few weeks. 
Newspapers, magazines, the press, at home and 
abroad, praised to the skies, as it were, the 
superior generalship, the heretofore unheard- 
of marksmanship of our men. All honor 
where honor is due, we say; but let us not 
forget that behind all this, behind the ability as 
generals, as leaders, as marksmen, behind 
was the still earlier training received by these 
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men in our own public schools. Here lies the 
foundation of all our great achievements in 
war as well as in peace. 

Mr. President, in permitting me to reply to 
this cordial welcome of Mr. Boyer, let me 
again extend to him our hearty appreciation 
for, in welcoming this body of school directors, 
he welcomes the representatives of the great- 
est institution of our Commonwealth. I be- 
lieve that there is more of a Declaration of 
Independence expressed in our Common 
School System than in any other of our in- 
stitutions. There is here more of equal op- 
portunity, more of even chance, more of the 
square deal, more of the recognition of in- 
dividual merit than in any other of our in- 
stitutions. At the door of the public schools 
all social, political and religious distinctions 
disappear, all external marks of.rank and 
classification are laid aside, and these one mil- 
lion and a half children of Pennsylvania enter 
the public schools as the sons and daughters of 
American citizens and as children of the 
Republic, 

But this great common school system which 
we represent is not only the greatest free insti- 
tution in our land, it is the greatest intellectual 
clearing house we have in America. It is the 
greatest medium of exchange of ideas and 
sentiments and knowledge; it is our greatest 
force to make solid and unite us in our po- 
litical and social life. The chief purpose of 
public education is to make good citizens of 
the republic. 

We have thrown our doors wide open to 
the people of the world. Every little im- 
migrant imposes an additional duty, for in 
him lies an unlimited possibility for good, or 
for evil, dependent absolutely upon how we 
care for him. If he grows up ignorant of our 
‘language, ignorant of our customs, ignorant of 
our institutions, he remains forever a stranger 
in our land, alien alike in race, speech and 
thought. But if on the other hand we edu- 
cate him, teach him to read, write, speak, and 
above all to think, as we do, then we have 
made of him a citizen of the United States. 
Take our public schools of Pennsylvania as an 
example. Here we have people from almost 
every country in the world. They come flock- 
ing here to this land of freedom. They are 
bringing with them varied experiences and 
notions of social relations and of national 
government which make it difficult for them 
to adjust themselves readily to the spirit of our 
own free institutions. How out of these vary- 
ing and conflicting sentiments are we to create 
and instill the ideals of our free America—life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of happiness tempered 
with true respect for law and order? Will 
the atmosphere of freedom instill this change? 
Will our public press do it? Will our great in- 
dustrial activities do it? Will our organiza- 
tions of labor, society or religion do it? No 
doubt all of these will separately and together 

ave their influence, but the great, the funda- 
mental, the far reaching transformation that 
is to be wrought in changing our Malay, Latin, 

Aryan brothers into American Citizens is not 
to be wrought upon the adult through his con- 
tact with these named forces, but rather upon 
the children of these foreign-born parents in 





the public schools. Rarely is it more than the 
first generation until the children sing with 
vigor the national hymn taught in the Public 
Schools; 


My Country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring, 


Yet while we teach them liberty and freedom 
still another duty devolves upon us, namely 
respect for the law which imposes the limita- 
tions which are characteristic of liberty. Let 
us teach them to be citizens of the republic 
well grounded in our republican principles. 
The really intelligent man regards these tried 
and tested products of government with high 
respect; the anarchist in the other land would 
destroy them at one fell blow for the pleasure 
of returning them to chaos. Teach them of 
liberty that is law; and law that is not tyranny, 
that they themselves are part and parcel of the 
sovereign people who are the law, and the 
institutions and agencies that have been 
created for the enforcement of law are the 
people’s own agencies. 

f there is one institution on which the 
responsibility to perform this service rests 
most heavily, it is the public school. If there 
is one body of public servants of whom the 
public has a right to expect the mental and 
moral equipment to face the many problems 
and issues vitally effecting the welfare of 
society, it is the public school-director and next 
to them the teachers they employ, whose special 
contribution to society is their own power to 
think, the moral courage to follow their own 
convictions, and the training of citizens, to 
think and to express thought in free and intel- 
ligent action. 

The question of conservation is one of the 
burning questions of our day. We have the 
subjects of the conservation of plants, of soil, 
of food products and commercial commodities. 
All honor to Pinchot for his wisdom and fore- 
sight in peering into the great future and pro- 
viding therefor; all praise to our great indus- 
tries in converting waste material into valu- 
able by-products. But our march toward con- 
servation has not stopped there. Let still 
greater honor be given to Judge Lindsay, that 
advocate of the greatest problem before the 
American people to-day, the conservation of 
her children. “Save the children, and their 
children,” says Judge Lindsay, “and our grand- 
children will not have to be saved.” May we 
as school directors of this great Common- 
wealth heed the call. 

The twentieth century is the century of the 
child; if we would be wise we must study the 
child, know the child and the child’s wants and 
render to it its full measure. If we would be 
beneficent, true to our calling, and willing to 
do our duty as school directors, we must do 
something—yea, everything in our power—for 
every child entrusted to our care. 

Our public school system deals with the 
child. Our control over the child is limited to 
but a few years, as it were, and lo! the child 
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iis H® mote. The boy of yesterday has become 
the man of to-day; but only a man in physical 
Ybeing. The thoughts and ideals instilled in the 
child in our public schools live on in the man 
of the world. Therefore let us set high the 
standards of our homes and of our schools. 
Let us put a bounty on good citizenship, by 
giving to it great influence, by rendering it 
high honor, and by holding it in incomparable 
esteem. Teach our embryonic Americans who 
are the real heroes of our Republic, show 
them with clear illumination the underlying 
principles on which the nation is built; how 
they were discovered, and wrought into the 
fabric of our political institutions. 

The school directors here assembled repre- 
sent the moral and intellectual forces of our 
state. On one side we have, creating unusual 
attention, the great social and moral question 
involving the welfare of the whole people, on 
the other, the great questions of law and order, 
labor and capital. The dangers of unworthy 
motives and unwise leadership threaten the 
vital interests of our institutions and of our 
people. We who represent our public schools 
must inspire the action and establish the ideals 
which must solve these great problems in the 
interest of common humanity. There is no 
civic duty of an educated and patriotic citizen 
that should stand superior to this of assisting 
to foster the common school. There needs to 


be a civic conscience about adequate taxation 
for this purpose, and the encouragement of a 
high order of character and ability to enter 
the teaching profession, especially in our public 


school.s 

May I say in all sincerity that we are glad 
that we have the ability and willingness to 
appreciate the welcome which you have ac- 
corded to us,—this most important body of 
men which meets annually in this city. We 
thank you for this most hearty welcome. ° 

The President appointed the following 
members as a committee to wait upon Gov- 
ernor Tener and escort him to the hall for 
an address in the afternoon: Messrs. Steese 
of Cumberland county, Boyer of Harris- 
burg, McCoy of Chester, Bunaford of 
Wilkes-Barre, Crilly of Allentown, Kendall 
of Waterford, and Davis of McKeesport. 

The next topic on the programme was an 
address by Mr. C. C. Green, of Johnstown, 
on 

EDUCATIONAL IDEALS, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel 
that I am masquerading in an improper guise. 
I am not and never have been a teacher, and 
am not now a director. I owe my presence 
here, doubtless, to the good offices of one from 
our town whom you all know well, Mr. 
Walker. I feel, in fairness to him, that I 
should mention this, because I would not have 
you think that those who are really in the 
thick of educational matters in Cambria 
county know so little about the subject as the 
speaker. When the subject of this address 
was selected, I for the first time realized how 
little I knew with definiteness or thoroughness 
on any phase of education, but I have been 
taught throughout my life that ideals are the 
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things to be striven for, and I thought there- 
fore that I was getting a good subject, 
Whether I can handle it properly or not is a 
question. 

Two conceptions of education have for a 
long time existed. I can illustrate this in the 
story of the two colts and the two dogs. One 
colt fell into good hands and became a high- 
spirited, intelligent, well-trained animal. The 
other fell into the hands of a man who wanted 
to get something out of him, and at too early 
an age the colt was broken to work, at the 
same time his spirit was broken and he be 
came a mere plug. The other illustration is 
of two dogs of the same litter. One of them 
became an intelligent, docile and beautiful 
animal; the other a morose, sour and alto- 
gether: unprofitable cur. The first illustration 
is that used by Pestalozzi. His idea was that 
the training of the youth from the very period 
of infancy down, even to the maturest old age, 
is what makes the man. The other was the 
idea of Rousseau, that the man is just simply 
what he happened to be at birth, and the best 
you can do with him is to polish him as you 
would a marble shaft. I prefer, and I think 
we all prefer, to believe that the colt story 
fits the case much better than the dog story. 
I remember as a young fellow, in my begin- 
ning of Latin, that my Latin professor was 
careful to distinguish that the word “ educa- 
tion” comes not from the Latin word “ educo,” 
“educare,” to lead out—it would be possible 
to draw but little out of an infant mind—but 
from the old word “educo,” “educare,” to 
feed, to train up. It did not occur to me at 
that time that it was anything more than an 
academic distinction which he drew, but be- 
neath it lies a philosophical truth. Educa- 
tion is more than drawing something out of 
the child. There would have to be something 
put there beforehand. It means the training 
up of the child, not only in the infant years, 
but continuously, until he has reached adult 
manhood, and even beyond and throughout 
life. I think we all can fairly agree that the 
work of the educator is the most important 
work in which human beings can engage. I 
there are any ministers here, let me say that 
I believe the work of the conscientious teacher 
is greater in the sum total than that of the 
minister; and as a member of the legal pro- 
fession, I am very quick to acknowledge that, 
while we do a great deal of good to the world, 
we are not comparable to the educator. We 
are beginning to realize that education does 
not stop with the formal education of the 
school, and if I had my discussion a little 
more coherently prepared, I should know just 
how far to carry this thought. The education 
that continues throughout life, the broadening 
of one’s horizen with useful things that we 
may bring into the world’s work, after all 1 
not due entirely to formal education. 

I have said that the educator is the ma? 
who is in the most exalted profession, except 
ing none, and I think I may be able to prove 
that assertion by reminding you that the 
greatest educator of all times, the Christ him- 
self, was more of a teacher than he was 4 
preacher. Out our way they are having 4 
great revival in Bible Study, and all sorts 
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conditions of men belong to the Bible classes, 
and it is becoming a popular movement. | 
we study the Bible we will begin to realize 
this truth—that the Bible is simply, so far as 
Christ’s teaching goes, not preaching but 
teaching how to live, how to make the most 
out of life; not how to live in order that we 
may gain heaven alone as is aptly illustrated 
by John Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress, who 
had not time for anything but to get to the 
Eternal City. I say that in the example of 
Christ’s teaching we have the greatest teacher 
the world ever saw or will see. But I want 
to say another thing, and if not correct or 
orthodox or technically right you can correct 
me as the session goes on. I want to say that 
the best teaching is done after the methods 
that Christ laid down. It was Dr. Arnold’s 
method. It has been the method of every 
successful teacher. It was the method Mark 
Hopkins used; otherwise Garfield never would 
have said that Mark Hopkins on one end of 
a log and a pupil on the other constituted the 
essentials of a university. It is not the Car- 
negie millions that go into buildings, nor 
altogether the Pierpont Morgan hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that go into fine paintings, 
that educate the youth of this country and 
the girls of this country. It is the great big 
man at whose feet fortune never sat. Let me 
challenge this audience to produce anything 
they have learned in the department of formal 
education or the terms in which it was taught 
to them. But, on the other hand, let me give 
the audience an opportunity to stand up and 
tell of the influence of some great man upon 
them, whether he stood in the country school 
or sat in the professor’s chair in a university, 
and I am sure that what every man and 
woman here will say is, “I remember some 
' great character that inspired me to study and 
opened to me the way of Life.” That is why 
we say the teacher’s profession is the greatest 
of professions. We are told by Francis Galton 
that the intellect of the Anglo-Saxon is two 
degrees higher than that of the negro; but 
that of the Greek was two degrees higher than 
the Anglo-Saxon, and we hark back to the 
golden age, the Roman and Grecian Age, and 
think we should find there not only the begin- 
nings but the consummation of education, be- 
cause no minds have been able to equal, accord- 
ing to what we read, the wonderful minds of 
the Greek authors and philosophers of that 
day. That is true when we match them in- 
dividually. But it was not true generally of 
the masses. Compare the condition of the 
youth of to-day with that of the slave boy in 
the streets of Athens, who if he should make a 
mistake at dinner and splash the soup on 
the garments of his master or mistress might 
forfeit his life. In this later day we are not 
looking so much for the highest individual 
ability, as we are aiming to bring up the 
general average of intelligence and have abso- 
lutely no illiteracy because we are all on the 
same level. This is what representative gov- 
ernment has done. Here is what education has 
done. It has diffused itself through the mass; 
it has raised the general level. We are a self- 
educated community, bound to be as a demo- 
cratic people. We ought to be careful not to 
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have it said of us, however, something after 
the fashion of the boastful fellow who re- 
marked, “I want to say that I am a self-made 
man,” when somebody in the rear seat called 
out, “Well, the Creator ought to be very 
thankful for that. You took a heavy re- 
sponsibility off of his shoulders.” That is not 
the kind of self-development I have in mind 
when I say we are undertaking to educate 
ourselves in this country. The reason we are 
educating ourselves is that it is the price we 
have to pay for good government. And that 
does not mean education simply in books. It 
means the kind of education that Dr, L: 
Abbott defines when he says, “The real end 
of education is character, and the test of 
character is ability for service.” Education 
is worthless if it does not bring with it char- 
acter, and the way to determine whether it 
brings with it character is whether or not it 
leads to service. That is a theme that you can 
well discuss here for the rest of your con- 
vention, and you would all the time be talking 
on an educational topic, 

Some of us may have an idea that the educa- 
tion of the masses, commonly called popular 
education, is an old thing. It is not. England 
did not wake up until 1870. That wonderful 
country, with the best government in the 
world, only then awoke to the necessity of 
the State’s taking a hand in education, and to 
the unwisdom of limiting it to the exclusive 
few. France did not offer State aid until 
1880, and then only in self-defence. For 
three hundred years, the German government 
has interested itself in the education of. its 
children, and the best educational systems take 
their origin from Germany. Pennsylvania itself 
did not do very much until some fifty or sixty 
years ago, and you all know that it has been 
only a few years since she made a beginning 
in compulsory education. What we have is 
as yet very crude—with all due apologies to 
the gentlemen who have had anything to do 
with the School Code, one of the best probably 
in the United States—but it is only beginning 
to grasp at the only essential thing, compulsory 
education. There are many loopholes in the 
School Code on the question of compulsory 
education. When a boy reaches twelve years 
of age his formal education too frequently 
ends regardless of the progress made. He 
gets somebody to certify that he is engaged in 
useful employment, and he never sees the 
school again. The time is coming and now is 
in the largest cities when self-preservation 
alone will compel our Commonwealth to pass 
laws requiring certain attainment to have been 
reached in study, and certain branches to have 
been successfully passed either in day or even- 
ing schools, in order to develop that citizen- 
ship which will guarantee the future of our in- 
stitutions. 

This necessity of keeping the young people 
engaged in moral and educational pursuits is 
a problem not only for the teachers during 
school hours, but for the parents and the 
church for the remaining time. Two errors 
seem to me existing—one is keeping the church 
closed six days out of the week and three- 
fourth of the seventh day; the other is in 
keeping the public schools closed more than 
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one-half of the time. Why should we spend 
millions of dollars in public schools like this 
and have them exclusively for school uses, 
for school hours? Why is it not made pos- 
sible for thousands of boys and men and 
women to find a decent, clean place where 
they can come in and read and converse or 
even have simple games or pastimes, and have 
a decent evening in a clean atmosphere? If 
you want to abolish the certain evils—I come 
from a county that is’ overrun with saloons— 
you must give a man something better than the 
saloons wherein to spend his spare time. 
Where is he going to find it? The city and 
country is not big enough to make a third 
institution in the nature of a public building 
for men simply to gather for leisure moments, 
especially in the mining communities where the 
tax is insufficient to give them anything but 
the common schools. Why are you not able 
in cities of this size and the one I come from, 
to have your schools open and have a con- 
tinuous performance. You do know that in 
the large cities they are now absolutely com- 
pelled to arrange in some way to take care of 
the children from the time they arise in the 
morning until they retire at night. Why? 
Because they must save the city against itself 
by so doing. The parents do not take care of 
them, or provide proper amusement, enter- 
tainment or instruction. So that the thing, ap- 
parently, we also of the city will have to deal 
with is—how we are going to take care of 
children after school hours. The Legislature 
will have to ponder upon this question as to 
how to take care of the children after the 
school hours. Why? Simply because you 
have not provided a place for them to go or 
something for them to do. Most of us were 
not born in a marble front, but we did have 
the green fields, the commons, the streams 
and fields and hills. Thousands are born with- 
out these facilities. They must have their 
playground in the streets, with all kinds of 
vice flaunted before their eyes. Some of us 
were fortunate enough to be born in the 
country or country towns, and have grown up 
naturally; and so I say the next business of 
the State Legislature is to provide healthful 
meeting places and amusements for the chil- 
dren after the school hours, 

I would like to talk a little on vocational 
training. I do not know much about it. I 
was not trained that way,. excepting the train- 
ing I received during vacation when working 
on the farm in summer time, or in the 
Cambria Steel Works at other seasons than the 
school period. But some of us by accident got 
this completely balanced education, school 
education eight months in the year and in- 
formal education the other four months. And 
so when we became men we were able to com- 
’ pete with the fellow who came in from the 
country, who knew only his three branches, 
reading, writing and arithmetic; but somehow 
or other he was always able to outclass the 
city fellow, because he had learned practical 
things, because he had acquired such resource- 
fulness by doing what his parents set him to 
do, that he outstripped the city chap. Isn’t 
that the secret; that the training outside of 
the school in country districts and in small 
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towns is what gives superiority to the country 
boy intellectually, physically and very often 
morally. 

So the city children are under a handicap 
when they do not have this opportunity to 
learn practical things. Now the educators owe 
it to them to bring it into the schools. I 
remember as a young fellow thinking that the 
man who knew Greek and higher mathematics 
was a sort of demigod and believed nothing in 
the way of trades or handicrafts should be 
taught in the schools, but that everything 
should lead to classical education. I have 
changed my attitude in this regard. Every 
boy ought to use his two hands and every 
girl should use her two hands skilfully. I 
have had a little experience in divorce courts, 
and am firmly of the opinion that divorces in 
Pennsylvania and the United States generally, 
would be diminished one-half if the women 
knew how to bake bread well, and did it. So 
we want to teach the boys and girls the prac- 
tical things at the same time we are teaching 
them character, and I think that Pennsylvania 
is awakening to this belief. She is not doing 
all she could do. Provision has been made in 
the Code for most of the things I have talked 
about here—for the extra hours, extra use of 
buildings during non-study hours, and we are 
thus coming to these later methods of in- 
struction. State College started as a Farmers’ 
School, a school for agriculture. Some of us 
youngsters—this illustrates our point of view 
at that time—some of us were fraternity men 
and we would hardly be persuaded to give a 
charter to that college for a fraternity because 
it did not have Latin and Greek in the course. 
But what has State College done? It has 
made a profession out of farming, and every 
farmer that amounts to anything in Cambria 
county is a scientist, and he can teli you more 
in five minutes about the earth and what it 
produces and how to produce it than your 
average college professor could in a_ week. 
We are coming to understand that all knowl- 
edge is not found in the old-fashioned cur- 
riculum. 

I know I have overstepped my time, but I 
still have some other fellows’ ideas nicely 
written out here. I would like to say some- 
thing that would stir up Dr. Schaeffer and some 
of these other notable men here and have them 
come back at me and back at each other and 
raise a general discussion and have you all 
forget about your regular programme. Free 
dom of debate and short pointed remarks are 
often more conducive to practical ends than 
formal papers. But I have exceeded my time, 
and I thank you for your generous attention. 

The president then announced that all 
resolutions and questions of any length 
should be put in writing and handed in. 

Adjourned to meet at 1:50 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


_ Committee to wait upon the Gover- 

nor and escort him to the hall, having 
returned, the President introduced Gov- 
ernor Tener who addressed the Convention 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR TENER. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
do not come here this afternoon to deliver 
a set or formal address, but rather that by 
my presence here I should testify to the 
state’s great interest in this meeting and to 
its work and business and purpose. I am, 
as we all are, interested in education. We 
are interested especially in the public school 
system. I remember quite well a year ago 
meeting with you when the legislation look- 
ing to the adoption or rejection of the pro- 
posed School Code was then pending, and 
that that question was discussed fully and 
freely among you. And it is well that you 
came here at this time, and as often as you 
can possibly meet, that you can mingle to- 
gether and exchange your views in order 
that the very best results can be obtained, 
because we all know that many laws are 
subject to different constructions. They 
are construed differently, and sometimes 
enforced improperly. And in saying this, 
I am reminded of a story which many of 
you have probably heard, of the wrongful 
enforcement of a very proper law. Some 
years ago while travelling in the West I 
visited one of the then new or pioneer 
towns and was standing on the street corner 
one afternoon, when to my surprise I saw 
a church coming down the middle of the 
street drawn by fifteen to twenty horses. 
I stepped up to a resident on the side walk 
and asked what it meant. “ Well,” he said, 


“our town council met last night and passed 


an ordinance that no saloon should be kept 
within four hundred ‘feet of a church, and 
they are moving the church out of town.” 
Now, you can have splendid laws and you 
can have them improperly enforced. I hope 
that during your meeting here to-day and 
during your sojourn here in the capital 
city that you will gain the impression that 
your representatives here in the offices are 
doing their duties, and performing all of 
their duties to the very best interests of the 
State, as we believe that you in your ca- 
pacity as school directors and delegates 
here are properly performing your duty; 
because if you lose faith in us you must 
lose faith in yourselves. You cannot con- 
demn other members of the human family 
and say they are dishonest and corrupt 
without condemning yourselves as well. 
And so before you leave Harrisburg, I hope 
that you will, those of you who have not 
been here before and are not familiar with 
our institutions, that you will familarize 
yourselves with all the goings on in Har- 
tisburg, in your capital city here, in the 
handling of the State funds and their dis- 
tribution, because they are as much your 
money as ours. 





The School Code question is, next to the 
health question, the most important of 
course in our State, and most important to 
our own citizenship, and it is well that you 
should gather here as you do and give at- 
tention to furthering the interests of and 
to the betterment of that system and of our 
schools. In the composition and make-up 
of our State Board of Education, while the 
appointments made by me were simply the 
reappointment of those gentlemen who 
formed a Commission to frame this School 
Code, I wish to say here and to you that 
as from time to time there are vacancies in 
that Board, created either by death, resig- 
nation or the termination of their appoint- 
ment, it will be my endeavor with regard 
to new appointments to keep well in the 
mind the candidates’ qualifications for this 
special work. That Board to-day is pretty 
well balanced and I hope, if I have the op- 
portunity and if it becomes my duty to 
appoint others, that that balance may be 
maintained, so that we will have the best 
thought applied to the execution of their 
duties and the proper consideration of the 
School Code. 

But there are other things that this State 
is attempting to do at the present time, with 
which you should be especially familiar. I 
remember a little more than a year ago, 
when the campaign was on, that certain 
promises were made with respect to the 
School Code and our committal to its pas- 
sage in order that we might have the best 
schools and the very best school system in 
the United States. But we advocated other 
measures and do advocate them. We want 
to see this proposed Road Law become a 
law in fact, and when it is in operation 
make our State roads passable twelve 
months in the year, and that from a com- 
prehensive system of state-wide improve- 
ment. With that improvement, and the 
School Code in perfect operation, we can 
feel that a very great advance has been 
made at this period. And surely none of 
us will deny that this is the greatest period 
in the world’s history, save perhaps that 
when the great sacrifice was made at 
Calvary. I do not believe that any of us 
will admit, certainly not for generations to 
come, a period of a given length of years, 
say fifty years, that will mean so much to 
the world’s advancement in all lines, in 
religious ‘work, educational work, in sci- 
entific work, in legislative work, as we 
have had in the past fifty years and I am 
sure that no greater forward movement, no 
movement will be more important than that 
in which you are engaged at this time—the 
educational work—because we know that it 
makes for the very best citizenship. We 
know that when the people of this country 
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are educated that they will for themselves 
select the best laws, and that they will for 
themselves select the best representatives 
and the very best form of government. 
believe in the truth of the statement made 
by William Penn, the forefather of this 
government, that it is more important to 
have good men than it is to have good laws; 
because if we have good men and poor 
laws those laws will be amended by good 
men; but if we have poor men and good 
laws, those men will bend those laws to 
their own use. And so through education 
we get our very best citizenship, and you 
can always feel that the work you are en- 
gaged in is for the very best interest of all 
our citizenship. 

I thank you very much for this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you this afternoon, and 
again looking into the faces of those who 
are doing things in educational matters. I 
thank you. 

The President introduced the next 
speaker, Dr. Nathan C. Shaeffer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who addressed 
the Convention as follows: 


ADDRESS OF STATE SUPT. SCHAEFFER. 


In the brief time allotted to me I wish 
to speak of two things. One fills me with 
State pride; the other is a source of regret 


and humiliation. I begin with the latter. 
When the last legislature made medical 
inspection possible at State expense in the 
thousands of school districts of the fourth 
class, all except about six hundred voted 
to have no medical inspection. Another 
will discuss the value and the methods of 
medical inspection. I merely wish to refer 
to the argument that it interferes with the 
rights of the parents. In ancient Greece 
the new born babe was shown to the father 
who decided whether it should live or be 
exposed to wild beasts in the forest. The 
Greek drama describes the agonizing cries 
of the mother when her babe was taken 
away from her to meet death in the woods. 
And when under the influence of the Chris- 
tion Church, laws were passed to stop this 
inhuman practice, the legislation was de- 
nounced as an infringement upon the rights 
of the parent. In the eighteenth century 
the Peels and the Arkwrights in England 
grew rich upon the toil of little children 
who were obliged to rise before daylight 
and often walk several miles to coal mines 
where they were compelled to pull coal 
bunkers through shafts too small for a 
mule to pass through. It stunted the growth 
of the children and sent them to an early 
grave. When Parliament enacted legisla- 
tion to put an end to this child slavery, it 
was denounced as’ interfering with the 
rights of the parents. And when the Penn- 
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sylvania Legislature passed a law for free 
medical inspection in all school districts 
with a population of less than 5,000, a law 
designed to save from a premature grave 
the children of our rural districts and to 
give them an equal chance at school with 
other children, the legislature was stigma- 
tized in the name of medical freedom as an 
interference with the rights of the home. 
Fortunately we are reaching an age in our 
history in which people are waking up to 
the consciousness that children have rights 
and parents have duties, that children have 
the right to grow and to know, and that no 
parent has a right, through negligence, to 
inflict upon the child ill-health and illiteracy 
when these can be prevented by proper 
medical care and treatment and by com- 
pulsory attendance at school. 

On my way home from the University, I 
paid a shilling to hear Cardinal Manning 
preach. At the close of his discourse, he 
made a plea for the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Aid Society. He referred to the fact that 
for centuries England had been mistress of 
the seas, that her flag was flying every- 
where on the high seas, and her ships 
visited every port on the face of the globe. 
He said that the historian of the future 
would record it as the marvel of the ages 
that nothing was done by Great Britain to 
aid ship-wrecked mariners until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. A few years ago 
at a banquet in Philadelphia I told the den- 
tists of that city that if the history of Phila- 
delphia is ever written, the historian will 
compare the Quaker City with Reading 
where every dentist gives, once a month, 
either a day’s time or a day’s earnings to 
care for the teeth of the children in the 
schools, whilst in Philadelphia, the city 
foremost in dental skill and dental educa- 
tion, no move was made to give the school 
children dental care and dental inspection 
until near the close of the first decade of 
the twentieth century. And when the his- 
torian of our school system shall treat of 
the School Code, he will record as passing 
strange that in all but six hundred districts 
in Pennsylvania the directors, by resolution, 
denied their children the benefits of free 
medical inspection, and I sincerely hope 
and trust that from this State Convention 
of Directors will go forth a movement 
which will wipe this disgrace from the fair 
escutcheon of the Keystone State. 

The other is a thing more pleasant to talk 
about. It is suggested by a letter from 
Pennsburg in which the writer asks how 
Pennsylvania History shall be taught under 
the new code. “Is it to be taught as a 
separate study or merely emphasized in the 
study of United States History?” “ Must 
the directors put another book into the 
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hands of the child? Must the teachers add 
another class to the already over-crowded 
schedule of daily recitations?” I answer 


in the negative. You cannot teach Ameri-’ 


can History without teaching the History 
of Pennsylvania. The most decisive battle 
of the Civil War was fought on Pennsyl- 
vania soil at Gettysburg. The battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown and the dis- 
mal winter at Valley Forge belong to our 
State History as well as our National His- 
tory. The Federal Constitution was framed 
upon our soil. Our State’s History is so 
interwoven with our National History that 
you cannot teach the one without teaching 
the other. But some things need more 
emphasis and more attention. The history 
of the seven Penamite wars would, of 
course, better be left buried in oblivion. 
But the things which have made Pennsyl- 
vania great should be taught at school. 
Swank’s Progressive Pennsylvania is full 
of information which will make any boy 
proud of Pennsylvania.. It should be upon 
the teacher’s desk or in the school library. 
Again there are things in our educational 
history which should be better known. Be- 
fore Horace Mann did his great work in 
Massachusetts, Governor George Wolf and 
Thaddeus Stevens did their great work for 
the children of Pennsylvania. The speech 
in which Thaddeus Stevens saved the com- 
mon school law from repeal was considered 
by him the most eloquent and effective effort 
of his life and deserves to be studied along- 
side of the orations of Webster and Clay. 
The services of Joseph Ritner and William 
Bigler and Andrew G. Curtin deserve to be 
remembered and glorified by the children 
of Pennsylvania. Wickersham’s History of 
Education in Pennsylvania should be in the 
town library if not upon the teacher’s desk. 
Sharpless’ Two Centuries of Pennsylvania 
and Shimmell’s School History of Pennsyl- 
vania should be accessible to all our teach- 
ets and to their pupils. The day should 
come when the average visitor will com- 
prehend the meaning of Abbey’s great pic- 
ture in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives. And our fixed policy as teachers 
should be not to vilify our native State, but 
to glorify and magnify our men and their 
deeds and to show our children why Penn- 
sylvania is a State in which one should wish 
to be born and reared. Let our children 

ow why people come from all parts of 
the earth to live in Pennsylvania, and when 
their eyes behold our State Flag now float- 
ing over the Capitol, their hearts will swell 
with pride and they will give thanks to 
Almighty God that their home is in the 
Keystone State. 
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Deputy Supt. Reid B. Teitrick followed 
in an address upon 


THE DIRECTOR AND ADVANCEMENT, 


Public education is of more than local in- 
We base the hope of the nation upon 
the efficiency of our public school systems. 

The problems directors have to deal with are 
the biggest problems in the educational world 
and they demand a large conception of life and 
an expert management, so that the policies, the 
plans and the schemes of work undertaken 
may commend themselves for prudence, prac- 
ticability and good judgment to the people 
whom they serve. 

From one point of view no public officials 
are so poorly paid and so unsparingly criti- 
cized. But in another sense the consciousness 
of having brought rare opportunity to the 
youth of your entire district for preparation 
for earning a livelihood and the development 
of moral fiber, in a country where their 
destinies are determined by their character, in- 
telligence, training and skill, is a compensation 
above gold or silver. The director must not 
undervalue honest criticism. We are living in 
an age of criticism. Criticism of business 
methods, criticism of commercial enterprises, 
criticism of industrial life, criticism of 
politilcal platforms, criticism of social cus- 
toms, criticism of the church, criticism of the 
school and, out of it all, will finally come 
better conditions. Aristotle said that criticism 
is meant as a standard of judging well. 

For thirty years Frederick W. Taylor, of 
Philadelphia, worked on the problems of 
scientific management in industrial and me- 
chanical enterprises. When the Spanish 
American war increased the demand for pig- 
iron he came to the Bethlehem steel mills 
where 85,000 tons was in process of loading. 
By seeking out the right type of men and 
insisting on their employing scientific methods 
in lifting and loading, instead of the old rule 
of thumb methods, the working capacity of 
each man was increased from handling twelve 
and one-half tons of pig iron a day to handling 
forty-seven and one-half tons with no greater 
physical effort. Frank R. Galbraith found that 
the method of procedure in laying bricks was 
little different than that employed when bricks 
were first manufactured over two thousand 
years ago. Studying the question from a 
critical, scientific point of view he found by 
proper placing and handling of bricks men 
could increase their speed in brick laying from 
one hundred twenty to three hundred fifty 
per hour, 

If honest criticism, earnest investigation and 
the application of scientific working methods 
cause such progress in commercial and me- 
chanical lines of work, should we not as school 
officials continually search out and apply better 
methods for our duties in the line of educa- 
tional advancement. I have always been im- 
pressed at teachers meetings and directors’ 
conventions by the certainty that so much that 
is good goes to waste and is consigned to the 
scrap heaps instead of being appropriated, 
worked over and applied to the school business 
of your different districts. It is the man who 
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takes note of good suggestions and acts upon 
them who brings things to pass. 

If I could so impress this point upon you, 
that you as school administrators would give a 
brief period each day to the consideration of 
causes of waste of effort or material in your 
schools and better methods of business and 
plans of administration, you would assuredly 
be able to render most valuable services to 
your district during the ensueing year. We 
are working under a new system—the New 
School Code—and this gives you an oppor- 
tunity as a body of administrators to strike 
out on some new lines and make some needed 
changes. 

We have made remarkable progress since 
when, in the beginning, our schools were run- 
ning on a three-month school term. In 1849 a 
law was enacted giving us a four-month 
school term. In 1851 the Legislature repealed 
this law, but in 1854 it was again made the 
minimum term which remained until 1872. 
From 1872 to 1887 we had a five-month term; 
from 1887 to 1809 a six-month term and from 
1899 to IOII a seven-month term. Now, with 
the enactment of the New School Code, dis- 
tricts of the first and second class have a nine- 
month term, those of the third class an eight- 
month term, and only districts of the fourth 
class, those under five thousand, may have a 
minimum term of seven months. The growth 
in our high school system has been remark- 
able. I remember not many years ago when 
Dr. Schaeffer in addressing my Teachers’ In- 
stitute spoke of the house we had erected, 
which had an excellent lower story arrange- 
ment and a splendid upper story arrangement 
but with no means of reaching the upper 
story; and suggested that high schools should 
be established as a means of passing from the 
elementary schools to the colleges and uni- 
versities. The State has grown in liberality 
for this cause from an appropriation of $25,- 
000 in 1902 for township high schools to $275,- 
ooo for borough and township high schools. 

I wonder if we should not cease talking so 
much about better teachers and take some 
decided stand on the matter. We should do 
something to bring better teachers into our 
districts and keep them there. Have we not 
reached the time when no teacher shall be 
asked to teach more than forty children in any 
public school? Then, we ought to provide for 
vacation schools, summer high schools and 
elementary schools in order that those pupils 
who have been retarded by sickness or other 
unavoidable causes may be able to ‘go on with 
others of their grade at the beginning of the 
next regular term. This would be a matter of 
economy to the district as well as a great 
’ saving of time in the life of the child. 

After you have considered the school term, 
the ianee, the course and special schools 
then study means of enlarging and improving 
your school grounds. If there were any great 
school work I could do this afternoon at one 
stroke it would be to give the children of 
Pennsylvania larger. school grounds and better 
play facilities. Changed industrial conditions 
oe f manner of living have lost to children 
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many opportunities for effort and exercise so 
necessary for healthful development. 

I know of no city that has done more for its 
children than the city in which you are met. 
Harrisburg has a playground association which 
employs competent supervisors for their play- 
grounds. It has school gardens for children. 
It has its pension fund for teachers. It has 
a detention school and a teachnical school. 
Long before the school code provided for 
medical inspection, it had medical inspection 
and supervision by trained nurses. 

But I anticipate that you, as a body of busi- 
ness men, are saying to yourselves. “ All these 
things are good, but do not forget that we 
need money to carry them into effect,” and 
that is precisely the thing that should be 
emphasized at this meeting. There has never 
been a time when you could reach out more in 
providing for the needs of your districts than 
now. Districts of the first class may levy a 
tax of sixteen mills, of the second class 
twenty mills and of the third and fourth classes 
twenty-five mills. The old law said a maxi- 
mum of thirteen mills for building and of 
thirteen mills for school tax but the new code 
provides for a maximum of twenty-five mills 
in districts of the third and fourth classes 
without any distinction as to use. I would 
not urge you to levy a tax beyond that which 
your district can afford to pay but one of the 
evils of our school management has been at- 
tempting to have a first class school plant at 
bargain prices. Many districts expect to have 
the very best at the very lowest they dare pay 
for teachers and equipment. 

It is a joy to serve as director when your 
community is urging you along lines o 
progress but if you are serving a district which 
is progressive it will require a man of vision 
who sees big things and plans for big things 
and can stand against great pressure. Talk 
about schools. If they are not good, whose 
fault is it? Who levies the tax? 0 locates 
the buildings? Who equips the whole school 
plant? Who buys the books and supplies? 
Who employs the teachers? Who says what 
the policy of the school shall be? Is it not 
the school director? A small boy was run- 
ning along the street with a large dog at the 
end of a rope when someone called to him 
“Boy, where are you going with that dog?” 
The boy called back breathlessly, “I am just 
waiting to see first where he wants to go.” 
There are persons serving as school directors 
who are always merely waiting to see what 
their community wants rather than what it 
needs. 

If what the community wants is the right 
thing by all means give them that but, if they 
need a rise in taxation, when you come to le 
the taxes you can raise them two mills wit 
just as much propriety as one-half of a mill 
so far as the objection of the people is con- 
cerned. When you need to raise the taxes 
om to your people “That is the new school 
ode 


Apply the money judiciously and let the 


people see what can be done by wise expendi- 
ture. Then at the end of a few years they 
will say “ Wasn’t that school code a splendid 
piece of legislation? We never realized it 
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would give us what it is giving.” A school 
director should be a leader, a counselor, a 
helper, not merely a critic or judge of the 
work being done. Be a director who not 
only follows standards but who sets standards. 


Dr. Edwin L. Keen then read a practical 
paper upon 


MEDICAL INSPECTION AND PRECAUTION IN 
THE SCHOOLS, 


Men with fads are exercising a legitimate 
privilege just as long as they do not make 
their fads preeminent. While medical in- 
spection and education bear an intimate rela- 
tion to my profession, I do not wish to be 
adjudged guilty of fadism, in the meaner sense 
of the term. On the other hand, I wish to 
have the privilege of supporting a principle. 
There is nothing as narrow as a circus seat, 
excepting a narrow-minded man. It is true 
men have different opinions on this subject of 
medical inspection in our schools, and I do 
not wish even to convince that class, sect, or 
what not, of any error in their opinions; but 
I do want the privilege of supporting what I 
not only think but what I know to be right. 

Previous to 1908, the Harrisburg school 
district had a problem hard to understand. 
Children of polite disposition, intelligent ex- 
pression, tidy in dress, but hard to teach, ap- 
peared in all school rooms. The problem was 
as to whether a child might be normal and 
at the same time be backward. Also, as to 
whether it is the school district’s concern if a 
child is abnormal or backward. To the latter 
question we are bound to reply that it is the 
business of the school district to concern 
itself with the question as to whether a child 

_ is to be educated or not educated. The Harris- 
burg school district, on the advice of our 
superintendent, created a voluntary department 
of medical inspection, with one physician and 
one nurse, without cost to the district, in the 
year 1907-08. After one year’s work the re- 
sults ‘were so gratifying that the district de- 
cided to continue the department the next year 
by the employment, on a fixed salary, of one 
physician and one nurse. The following year, 
an additional nurse was employed: all of 
which, from a scientific view-point, was a very 
profitable investment. It is agreed, in the city 
of Harrisburg, that the organization of a de- 
partment of medical inspection has more than 
paid for the time, labor and money expended 
upon the project. A complete card system 
was instituted, making it possible to follow 
up each individual case, and a full set. of 
blanks was provided. It was deemed advis- 
able, for the first year at least, to secure a 
record, through the necessary examinations, 
of the physical condition of every pupil en- 
rolled in the grades below the high school. 
This record was completed during the early 
spring. The following will show the per- 
centages of some of the most important de- 
fects, which must in all cases be remedied to 
insure a successful period in school on the 
part of any child: Malnutrition 2.83 per cent., 
chorea, .162, heart disease .473, pulmonary 
disease .286, skin disease 5.06, defective spine 
261, defective vision 14.83, defective nasal 
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breathing 5.27, defective hearing 1.38, defective 
teeth 2.18, hypertrophoid tonsils 12.80, adenoids 
3.11. 

An idea of some of the practical results ac- 
complished during the first year of our work, 
as discovered by the medical inspector in his 
final examination, will be conveyed in the 
statement that out of 1,416 pupils re-examined 
at the end of the first year, 448, or 31 per cent., 
had consulted the family physician and had 
fully recovered from the defect or were under- 
going regular treatment. But this is only part 
of the work accomplished. All kinds of chil- 
dren attend school; consequently all kinds of 
trouble are met. Head lice are becoming a 
scarcity, due to the vigilance of our nurses; 
itches of all kinds disappear; clean faces and 
general cleanliness predominate without any 
mortification to the child or parent. The 
nurse can do and will do all this work when 
the parent is at a loss what to do, or is care- 
less and indifferent. Diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, and other contagious and infectious 
diseases are watched, and when a case is re- 
ported from any room in the city, our in- 
spector immediately examines each child in the 
room for any symptom of the disease reported, 
and, consequently, our schools have not been 
closed, as many towns have been compelled to 
close, during the past year. 

It is less than nine years since the first 
school nurse was employed in this country, and 
already there are 415. The first were em- 
ployed, I believe, in New York City, in the 
last days of 1902; now they are almost a 
necessity. In many places the nurses are espe- 
cially valuable in reducing the number of 
absences of children from school on account 
of minor illnesses, as many of these, when 
properly treated by nurses in school, do not 
prevent the regular attendance of the child. 
The trained nurse greatly enhances the success 
of the work of the school physician in improv- 
ing the health of the pupil. She aids the 
school teacher in detecting the first signs of 
approaching illness; she sees to it that all ex- 
cluded cases are placed under treatment as 
soon as they may be, so that there is the least 
possible loss of time from school and inter- 
ference with education; she treats those cases 
which would, for various reasons, receive no 
attention at their homes; and with all this 
good, as we see it, the people who have never 
concerned themselves about the above facts are 
taught the awful expense involved in bringing 
it all about. 

In the Medical Freedom for October, 1911, 
one asks the question, “If a department of 
health in charge of physicians of the regular 
school will save 600,000 lives annually, why 
do not these same physicians preserve these 
precious lives to the Commonwealth now?” 
As a physician I can only answer that among 
the thousands upon thousands of little children 
who may never seem to need medical treat- 
ment, our attention is frequently directed by 
the present-day ‘medical inspectors and their 
nurses, to what are called minor cases, which 
in fact, finally, in the life of the child, would 
become major cases. Is it not peculiar that a 
few years ago in the state of Pennsylvania 
there was more than $500,000 expended to 
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take care of cows, pigs, etc., and not $50,000 
for the care of human beings? But what a 
change to-day! Pennsylvania has to-day in 
charge of its Department of Health one of the 
grandest men in America—a man who spends 
all his energy and time for the protection of 
humanity. He is a man whose ability and 
time are worth many times the money paid by 
the State for his services, for surely a man 
of his ability can in private work command 
more than he now receives. He tells us what 
to do on this subject. But what can Dr. 
Dixon, commissioner of health of Pennsyl- 
vania, do, if we as ne 294 sit idly by and see 
his efforts go by default? 

As a physician, if medical inspection in 
public schools were alone my subject, I should 
hesitate even to try to discuss it. Physiology 
is being taught as a study, by law, as one of 
our common school branches. In common 
parlance, it is a “joke.” It is not properly 
taught. The law is complied with in form 
only. Now let us take a step forward on this 
subject and add to our medical inspection some 
common sense instruction on medical precau- 
tion. Our children are inspected and cards are 
sent to their homes designating their particular 
trouble and recommending the remedy. But 
what is being done by way of instruction, such 
as teaching the child the cause of the trouble 
of which it is now possessed, which it is about 
to contract, or which it is heir to? 

In the year 1910, the examination of the 
Harrisburg school children showed, by ex- 
amination of 2,227 children, that 72 had 
malnutrition, 17 enlarged glands, 61 skin 
disease, 677 defective vision, 143 defective 
hearing, 204 defective nasal breathing, 187 de- 
fective teeth, 805 hypertrophoid tonsils, and 
432 adenoids. All of these diseases, unfortu- 
nately, are considered by the laity to be minor 
diseases, while the bald fact remains that no 
child with any of the above mentioned defects 
can be normal, even at home, with such com- 
forts as the home provides, much less in a 
school-room where the task to the child is the 
same as the daily avocation of the man who 
earns his living. The mere treatment of those 
already affected does not mean the eradica- 
tion of the disease, for more children are to 
follow, and those already treated are again 
good soil for a recurrence of the trouble. But 
medical education in the form of the practical 
teaching by a physician of physiology and 
hygiene, in its plainest form, taking these 
diseases and their causes, telling the children 
about them and explaining their dangers, surely 
would leave a lasting impression upon the 
child. This is one of the most important 
phases of “precaution” in the schools. 

A more modern method of teaching, as well 
as curing, malnutrition, anemia, enlarged 
glands, and tuberculosis has found its way into 
our school systems, through the fresh air 
school. It is appalling when we think of the 
number of children and adults who are affected 
with these diseases. In the dispensary, No. 
13, State Tubercular, of Harrisburg, since its 
institution, over 4,900 cases have been treated. 
Of these cases, 2,400 were under thirty years 
of age. Thirty-eight’ of them continued our 
treatment until considered arrested cases, and 
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about five per cent. of the remainder are 
arrested, but still under observation. On 
January 1, 1912, there were 1,110 cases under 
observation, 275 of them being under 15 years 
of age. All of these patients are advised and 
taught to observe the rules of hygiene. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Paul A. Hartman, 
chief of the dispensary, each patient is told 
the cause of the disease, how to live, eat, and 
the benefit of fresh air from a curative stand- 
point. Now let me paint a picture in your 
mind. In every school we find the anemic 
child—dull, not with overwork—sleepy, not 
because of not enough sleep—simply on the 
verge of collapse from disease, and yet com- 
pelled to study. Place this child in the fresh 
air school of Providence or of Pawtucket, R. 
I., in one of the fresh air schools of New 
York, or of Hazleton and Philadelphia in our 
own state, and see the marked change in 
demeanor, work, and, best of all, health. Can 
there be any question as to our duty? 

But I am compelled to call your attention 
to another disease, one of the most neglected 
of all diseases, and greatest of all evils in our 
land. I refer to the social evil. Now we 
are coming to a class of school children in 
the higher grades, who, in the estimation of 
those who are making this evil a study, should 
derive the greatest benefit from medical educa- 
tion. Let me call your attention to some 
facts which may never have entered gost 
mind. In Pennsylvania there were 8,862 
deaths due to congenital affections in I91I. 
Ninety per cent. of the cases of softening 
of the brain, in and out of our asylums, and 
eighty per cent. of the idiotic cases, are due 
to the great social evil; and yet nothing has 
been done by legislation or otherwise to 
educate our boys and girls as to its dangers. 
Innocent girls bud into womanhood, marry, 
and in a few years find themselves on operat- 
ing tables seeking relief, or go on through the 
world innocent sufferers, and often with inno- 
cent husbands by their sides who never dream 
of the cause of the trouble. Would you tell 
me that had these men or women known, when 
young, the dangers before them, they would 
not have been more prudent? ‘Most assuredly 
not. Welcome the day when we shall teach 
our boys and girls all they have a moral right 
to know. 

In conclusion, I would state that I would 
desire no greater monument to my name, nor 
could I possess one more worthy, than one 
ascribing to me the honor of originating, or 
helping to originate, or even sympathizing with 
the idea of medical inspection and medical edu- 
cation, in the most complete form, in our public 
schools. 

The following resolution, signed by mem- 
bers of the school boards of McKeesport, 
Johnstown, Chester, Reading and Harris- 
burg, was then read by the President and 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

“Resolved that the committee on legislation 
prepare a bill to be presented to the next 
Legislature, amending the School Code so that 
graduates of our city training schools shall be 
granted permanent state certificates under the 
same, conditions that graduates of our State 
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Normal Schools are granted State Normal 
diplomas.” 

The next number on the programme was 
a paper on the School Code by David F. 
Fortney, Esq., of Bellefonte. This was a 
very able paper, well presented and showed 
some of the unforeseen things that will 
have to be provided for. 


THE SCHOOL CODE. 


Mr. President and Fellow Directors: In 
order that I may not be misunderstood let me 
say at the outset I am no longer a school 
director, the Directors Association of Centre 
county knowing this fact, believed the honor 
of representing it in this convention belonged 
to Irvin M. Foster of State College Boro., W. 
M. Cronister of Huston Township and myself 
from Bellefonte by reason of long-continued 
service as directors in the several districts 
named. We are all notwithstanding our ser- 
vice and conceded fitness ripped out of office 
by the unnecessary Ripper part of the code. 

A year ago in a paper before this body I 
urged this commission on the revision of the 
code to make some concessions in relation to 
the election of school boards. There was no 
good reason, and little sense in requiring 
boards in cities and boroughs which were 
divided into wards and had been electing direc- 
tors by wards to elect their directors at large. 
They had the erroneous notion that there 
would be a better class of men selected as can- 
didates, and consequently better men elected 
to the office than heretofore, Men who could 
and would canvass a ward rather than be 
defeated, could not, in the very nature of 
things, canvass a whole borough much less a 
city. When you come to think of it the great 
portion of the school boards in the state al- 
ways were small. In order to break up the 
opportunity to deadlock a board it was well 
enough to make each board consist of an odd 
number of members. That was going far 
enough. 

So much for the superior idea which the 
commission say they got from other states. 
We always had a good school system and other 
states came to us and copied after our manner 
of letting the people run the schools as they 
did. That is giving the voters the right to 
select the school boards in such manner as to 
allow all the people to be represented on the 
board. 

I however desired a place on the program 
for a few minutes to call the attention of the 
Board of Education to a few things, or points 
in the code which should in some way be 
considered as soon as possible. I know a man 
who tried to get the revisors to make the code 
broad enough to meet the mischief I com- 
plain of, by changing certain provisions of the 
code. But they would not. 

In the counties which lie largely in and 
among the mountains we have conditions that 
do not and never can exist in other counties 
or in districts that do not lie on the moun- 
tains. For instance in a school district in 
Centre county away up on the top of the 
Alleghenies is a school house. W, in whose 
family there are three children aged 14, 11 





and 9 years, lives a distance of three miles or 
more from the school, with no public road 
(the school board of S admits), which is 
passable, leading from W’s to the school 
house. The nearest school in the adjoining 
district “C” is five miles from S’s dwelling 
with a railroad on which a passenger train 
passes in close proximity to Mr. W’s dwell- 
ing and which would take the children to the 
“C” district school, by eleven a. m. and by 
which they could return home as soon as 
school was dismissed in the afternoon. “C” 
district is willing to receive them but “S” 
district is unwilling to pay the transportation. 
They offer to pay tuition, text books, etc. 

Section 1404 of the code reads “ where any 
pupil in any school district in this Common- 
wealth resides one and one-half miles or more, 
by the public road, from the nearest public 
elementary school in the district, such pupil 
unless free transportation be furnished to a 
suitable school in the district, on obtaining the 
consent of the board of school directors 
thereof, may attend any public elementary 
school in another district more convenient of 
access, without the consent of the board of 
school directors, and the district where the 
pupil resides shall promptly pay to the dis- 
trict where such pupil attends the cost of 
tuition, text-books and school supplies only, 
which shall not exceed that of the tuition, 
text-books and school supplies of other pupils 
pursuing a similar course of studies in the 
same school.” 

Then follows from the same section, “ The 
board of school directors of any district in the 
Commonwealth may, on account of conveni- 
ence of access or other reason, permit pupils 
to attend the school of another district on 
such terms as the two boards of school 
directors may mutually agree upon.” 

That is, if there is no school convenient in 
the pupils own district he can go somewhere 
else if the boards agree to it, and pay his own 
tuition and find his own books, that is exactly 
what it comes to. There is no need for this 
clause in the section if the first part means 
anything and it should be “ripped out.” 

The next clause of this section is “The 
board of school directors in any school district 
in this Commonwealth may, out of the funds 
of the district, provide for free transportation 
of any pupil to and from the public schools.” 
There it stops. This language confines the 
transportation of pupils to the schools of the 
district in which they reside. It should be 
made more comprehensive and made to apply 
to the transportation of pupils to districts 
other than that in which they live in case it 
is more than one and one-half miles by the 
public road to the school. 

If the several clauses I have quoted read 
“shall” in place of “may” it would meet, 
or could be made to meet, the difficulty which 
I have mentioned and the children of “W.” 
transported to the most convenient school, 
though it is two miles further away and in a 
district outside of that in which the pupil 
resides. With the word may the question of 
transportation is left to the discretion of the 
board. The board refuses to furnish trans- 


portation. The Courts hold that may in an ~ 
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Act of Assembly is not to be construed as 
having the same meaning as must or shall. 
On this point there are many decisions. They 
further hold that the boards being allowed the 
discretion by the use of the word “may,” 
and having exercised it, they cannot be inter- 
ferred with. There are men on many school 
boards, you should know, who have not suffi- 
cient discretion when it comes to schools to 
last them through an abbreviated clap of 
thunder. 

The instance I have given is likely to arise 
in any district on or among the mountains. 
The children in such districts see but little, 
and know less, of the outside world and are 
the children above all others in the Common- 
wealth who need all the help and advantage 
the schools can give them. They are also the 
children who need most the care of the 
Commonwealth, and, as all districts obtain 
great aid from the state, they should be com- 
pelled to provide school facilities for the 
children who are isolated from the rest of 
the world no matter what the cost or the dis- 
tance may be. This is one thing that needs 
a remedy. 

Section 1402 should be given a broader 
meaning and made more comprehensive in its 
terms than can be given to the language in 
which it is constructed. To the board that is 
composed of men who are captious, or dis- 
posed to higgle on technicalities, or think more 
of five cents than they do of the welfare of a 
| the section is too narrow. It is as 

0 

“A child shall be considered a resident of 
the school district in which his parents or the 
guardian of his person resides. If any 
child has no parents or guardian of his 
person, then such child shall be con- 
sidered a resident of the district in which 
the person sustaining parental relations to 
such child resides.” There should be no room 
for doubt on the question of settlement. As 
the section stands it leaves room to doubt 
whether a parent living in one district can put 
his child in a family in another district to 
work for board and go to school. “A child,” 
says the first sentence of this section, “shall 
be considered a resident of the school district 
in which his parents or the guardian of his 
person resides.” In a district in Centre 
county under this clause of Section 1402 this 
took place. “S” living in “B” district with 
his family agreed with “R” who lived in 
“G” district to take into “R’s” family the 
daughter of “S,” a child 12 years of age, to 
be company for “R’s” wife, as he was much 
from home during the week, do some house- 
hold work, be given her board and go to 
school. 

_ The board of directors believing that as 

the child’s parents lived in “B” district, she 
was settled there and could not go to school in 
“G” district. Leaving out names I quote the 
action of the board. 


“December 4, IQII. 


Mr. S—. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the “G” town- 
ship school board held this evening, the new 
board unanimously agreed not to admit your 
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daughter to the grammar school in this dis- 

trict. You are therefore notified not to send 

her to school as she will not be admitted, 
Yours respectfully, 


eeeece 


Secretary. 


The right for a parent or any one else, in 
whatever district, having control or custody 
of a child of school age, to place the child in 
any respectable family in another district to 
go to school should be made so plain that the 
dumbest man it is possible to elect a school 
director could understand it. Moreover it 
very often happens that it is an actual relief 
and-help to a large family to place a child 
where he can work for board and go to school 
in winter whether it is in the district in which 
the parent lives or not. 

The settlement set out in the following, 
taken from the school laws as published in 
1907, seems to fit the case and the section in 
question should be made to harmonize with it. 

“But the residence of the parent is not 
necessarily that of the child, in reference to 
the school. If a child reside in another dis- 
trict with a grandparent or other relative, as a 
member of the family; or is working for his 
board and clothes, or for money with privi- 
lege to attend school part of the time, or is 
in any other way separated from his parents 
with the consent of the latter, by a permanent 
agreement made in good faith for his own 
benefit, he thereby acquires a new school resi- 
dence, ‘and a right of admission to the schools 
of the district within which he thus resides.” 

How do I know these things. By actual 
contact with them in this way. For nearly 30 
years, indeed until I was “ripped” out by an 
undemocratic idea, I had been a member of 
the school board in the town in which I live, 
and took part in all kinds of educational meet- 
ings and conventions. I was also an attorney. 
During all these years there was no question 
relating to the schools in any part of the 
county that I was not, in some way, and by 
somebody connected with it, consulted about 
it, or my opinion asked in reference thereto. 
I was consulted more often by the parents 
who desired better educational advantages for 
their children and who were held back by ob- 
stinate and narrow-minded directors. In both 
instances mentioned I was consulted by the 
parents of the children. No relief could be 
found for the children of “W” because there 
was none provided in the code. The child of 
“S” was admitted to schools of “G” district. 
What was done was done to help the child. 
The residence of the child for school purposes 
should be made so broad that no director or 
board of directors could misunderstand or fail 
to comprehend its meaning. 

I have something to say about Sections 632 
and 633. These relate to water closets and 
out-houses, etc., and direct how they should 
be built and the approaches thereto separated, 
where both sexes attend the same school, 
and how such places are to be disinfected, etc. 

he provisions of these sections are not 
complied with, neither were the provisions of 
the Act of June 6, 1893, which related to the 
same subject, but by section 2 of that Act, 
upon the petition of five taxpayers of the 
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district the board could be removed. There 
were many instances of failure in the county 
to even try and carry out the first section of 
the Act, and no one ever complained. 

I can show you places in a district inhabited 
by an intelligent class of people where these 
places face a public highway, travelled every 
hour of the day, with no screen, and the girls 
of one school must walk past the place used 
by the boys to get to the one used by them, 
and the boys of the other school pass the 
one used by the girls to reach the one they 
use. As to the inside of the one used by the 
boys. many a farmer’s pigs in the same com- 
munity enjoy more cleanly and healthful sur- 
roundings. 

While sections 632 and 633 are all right in 
themselves, they are not by any means en- 
forced in very many of the districts. The 
same is true of the provisions of section 619 
which requires a jacket to be placed about a 
stove, where stoves are used, nor was any 
attempt made to carry out the Act approved 
the 29th of May, 1907, relating to the same 
subject in many districts. It is all well 
enough to pass good laws but they are worth 
nothing unless they are rigidly enforced. 
County superintendents are loath to insist on 
the rigid enforcement of the laws, and to 
report that they are not carried out, because 
it may offend some director whose vote they 
will need to continue them in office. 

Sections 1506 and 1507 under the head of 
“Medical Inspection and Hygiene” may fur- 
nish some relief if the inspector is a man who 
realizes the importance of his position and the 
value his services may be to school children of 
each district. In many districts, I apprehend, 
there is no local board of health, at least none 
. that amounts to anything. An intelligent and 
vigorous enforcement of the sections of the 
code I have mentioned will bring good health 
and happiness to many a child. : 

The Medical Inspector should be required 
to make a report to the court of Quarter 
Sessions, as well as to the Department of 
Public Health, of the failure of school boards 
to comply fully with the provisions of these 
several sections, and upon such reports the 
court authorized by the machinery of its 
Process to notify the board to remove the evil 
within ten or twenty days or be indicted for 
maintaining a nuisance. The Medical Inspec- 
tor should be a man of good sense and not a 
resident of the district he inspects. 

We now have the State Board of Education, 
I.was for it because I believed it would be 
of some use, and to the Honorable Gentlemen 
now composing this board I would suggest 
that, instead of putting in their time sitting 
around well-furnished offices, or spending 
their munificent (?) salaries at the seashore 
during the summer, they take a trip through 
the school districts which lie in the valleys and 
on the mountains of some of our up-state 
counties. If they do they will find something 
to report to the next session of the Legisla- 
ture, and a great problem to solve in devising 
means to relieve the difficulties under which 
these districts labor in order to maintain the 
Schools they now have. 
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A very brief word about Article 21 of the 
Code. It relates entirely to Teachers Insti- 
tutes. In advance you will say I am bucking 
against a very strong wall. Be that as it may, 
I am entitled to be heard and give my reason 
for the faith that is in me. A good county 
institute is of course of some benefit to the 
teachers who give heed to the instruction 
given, but, honestly, observation leads me to 
say that to the bulk of those in attendence the 
instruction and suggestions given during the 
day rolls from them like water from the back 
of a duck, and they go back to the school 
room and plod along in the same old ruts, as 
though there was nothing new in the world to 
be learned. And the instructors usually have 
a hobby and they ride it very assiduously from 
one to two hours every day, from two o’clock 
Monday of institute week to about 11:30 a.m. 
on Friday of the same week, and whatever the 
hobby is or was it was only understood and 
comprehended by those who sat in close 
proximity to the rider. I will grant that about 
once in five years a man appears, a real man, 
noble-souled, great-hearted, that overflows 
with great thoughts, high ideals, and a sym- 
pathy which goes out so freely as to reach the 
entire teacher body and indeed all that can 
hear. Then there is an institute that did 
real good, and the good is carried to a greater 
or less extent into every school in the county. 

There are other things in connection with 
the annual four-day institute to be thought of 
when we consider their usefulness. In Centre 
county there were 308 teachers in attendence 
upon the institute for 1911. Only a few were 
not there the whole time. I have therefore 
based my statement on 300 for five days 
(really only four) at $3.00 per day. It costs 
for about four days of actual instruction, and 
some of that not of a very high grade, $4,500 
—which is too much for the good they do. 

Then what should be done? Discontinue or 
abolish them, and put in their stead a term at 
a summer school, where teachers must study, 
be instructed and be required to furnish a 
certificate and grade showing the work done, 
say. for a term of six weeks. With a number 
of large normal schools fairly well equipped 
in various places over the state, and a number 
of most excellent colleges, and some univer- 
sities already holding sessions of summer 
schools for the sole purpose of a 
and training teachers that they may be enable 
to do more efficient work in the school room, 
there should be no trouble in having these 
schools maintained. Let the districts be 
required to contribute as much as they do 
now, even more, toward the payment of the 
necessary expense of each teacher who shall 
attend such a school. And they will go back 
to the school room better fitted for their work, 
with new life, new ideas and higher aims than 
ever, and do a work which will give to our 
great state a better citizenship than it has 
heretofore enjoyed, good as that has been. 

It was my privilege during the summer of 
IQII to spend two days in one of these schools 
at the Pennsylvania State College, while there 
was something over two hundred teachers in 
attendance the surprise to me was, that there 
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were so few. The advantages at the disposal 
of all were very great. There were experi- 
enced masters in their line giving the best of 
hints, instruction, and suggestions to the 
Primary teachers; others instructing and 
showing the Grammar grade teachers how to 
overcome their difficulties and make them- 
selves more useful in the school room; 
others, men of great learning, experience and 
practice in teaching, going over the difficulties 
met with by the high school teacher and 
giving hints in teaching and in_ school 
government and management; and still others 
were carrying on studies and receiving instruc- 
tion in elementary agriculture. 

Then there were classes of young women, 
and women whose heads were well covered 
with silvered hair, the lean woman and the 
stout woman, receiving instruction in cook- 
ing and sewing. There were those who carried 
on studies in physics and electricity and me- 
chanics. Back of all this, and all at the use 
and disposal of the teachers attending the 
school, was all the machinery, apparatus and 
chemicals for experiment and _ illustration 
together with a great library of a great 
college. 

The place is one of the most beautiful and 
healthful in the world. Taking a figure from 
Tennyson’s “Charge of the’ Light Brigade,” 
you have mountains in front of you, moun- 
tains to your right, mountains to your left, 
and mountains behind you. While they do not 
volley and thunder, clothed in all the beauty 
of nature they do proclaim the greatness and 
majesty of the Creator of the Earth. And 
then you have spread out before you valleys, 
nowhere more beautiful than in Centre county, 
and the atmosphere so bright, clean and pure 
and so full of ozone that it gives strength, 
health and joy to all who breathe it. 

There, in such a place and with such sur- 
roundings and advantages, above all others is 
the ideal place for a summer school, and no- 
where is the instruction more thorough, com- 
plete and practical, and nowhere do the 
teachers in attendence have so many helpful 
appliances, so much and so complete an equip- 
ment in all kinds of apparatus to illustrate 
and make plain the principles and theories 
taught. 

So far as real usefulness goes the institute 
seems to have outlived its days and it should 
be replaced by something better. To this time 
the only thing which seems to be better and 
which would be productive of more good and 
yield better results, is a term of about six 
weeks at a good summer school. 

The following question was submitted by 
Mr. Gaugham, of Winton Borough: Have 
the County Commissioners any right to re- 
bate any taxes that have been assessed as 
school tax by the authorized assessor? The 
question was answered as follows: After 
the taxes have been fixed and the time for 
appeal has gone by the Commissioners have 
no right to rebate them. 
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The following Committees were then an- 
nounced by the President. 

Committee on Resolutions—H. A. Boyer, 
Harrisburg; Miss Mary L. Trescott, Williams- 
port; John D, Rutledge, Johnstown; H. M. 
McCoy, Chester; William G. Davis, McKees- 
port. 

Nominations—H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; 
Isaac Garrett, Lansdowne; W. D. Tredway, 
McConnelisburg; H. T. Yost, Reading; M. J. 
Gaugham, Winton, 

Necrology—Rev. A. S. Mengle, Port Clin- 
ton; U. S. Fuller, Wattsburg; H. B. Reed, 
Northumberland; Maj. F. D. Berry, Allen- 
town, 

The session then adjourned at 5:15 p. m., 
to meet in the Central High School As- 
sembly Room at 7:15 p. m. 


— 
~~ 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





fhe program was opened at 7:15 p. m.,, 

in the Auditorium of the Central High 
School with pleasing selections by the High 
School orchestra, and the Junior Girls Glee 
Club. Prof. George W. Updegrove was in 
charge of the orchestra. The Girls Glee 
Club, under the direction of Prof. Edward 
G. Rose, Supervisor of Music in the city 
schools, showed their training in their ren- 
dition of the “ Song of the Western Winds” 
and “ Annie Laurie.” 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of the 
Allegheny county schools. His subject was 


DULL PEOPLE, 


No copy of this lecture was furnished, 
but we give it in brief outline. He pointed 
out that unity in variety and variety in unity 
are universal laws, and the individual and 
the class universal facts. Every man should 
conform to these laws and while preserving 
his individuality must at the same time in 
some measure conform to the requirements 
of the class. Between the individual and 
the class there are an infinite number of 
gradations. Yet men are generally classi- 
fied into two great divisions, the rich and 
the poor, the wise and the ignorant, the 
good and the bad. So with reference to 
astuteness we pass by all the minor divi- 
sions of mental acumen and classify people 
— two great classes, the bright and the 

ull. 

He discussed in a humorous manner the 
fact of dullness as seen in the state, the 
church, the school, the home, and in busi- 
ness and professional life. The number of 
dull people is surprising. Mediocrity is 
normal, brilliancy abnormal, and dull people 
are in the majority everywhere. In schools 
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they often outnumber the brilliant pupils 
eight to one. The degree of mental dull- 
ness always depends upon the point of 
view, and the individual who is to be the 
judge. Dullness is a relative term. There 
is no established standard with which to 
make the classification, and whether a per- 
son is to be regarded as bright or dull de- 
pends entirely upon the judgment of the 
individual who makes the classification. 

Five causes of dullness were discussed: 
Malnutrition, physical ailments, over-heated 
and poorly ventilated school rooms, he- 
redity, and a non-stimulating mental en- 
vironment. The antidotes for dullness 
occasioned by each of these causes was 
taken up. Medical Inspection in schools 
was pointed out as a partial remedy for 
dullness due to physical defects that may be 
remedied by the dentist, the oculist, the 
doctor or the surgeon. The overheated or 
poorly ventilated school building, as the 
cause of dullness that most concerns direc- 
tors, was discussed from three points of 
view: (1). An overheated room makes 
pupils drowsy, lulls into mental slumber, 
renders vigorous mental action almost im- 
possible, and thus stimulates the growth 
of dullness. (2) An overheated room 
seemingly tends to develop certain anemic 
conditions and certain nervous disorders 
that naturally impede mental growth. (3) 
No pupil poisoned with foul air can long 
maintain vigorous mental action, and there- 
fore must relapse into dullness. 

In discussing the school as a stimulating 
mental environment its function, as differ- 
ent materially from that of the Church, was 
pointed out. The latter aims to create; the 
school simply develops what the child brings 
to it. It does not add to the number of 
tools in his mental tool chest; it simply 
gives strength, temper, edge and handle to 
them, and skill in their use. The church 
_ to give a new heart, new desire, a new 
ife. 

A number of individual cases of great 
men who were dull in boyhood were dis- 
cussed. Possibly they were really dull, or 
perhaps only relatively so when measured 
by the artificial standards of the school. 
These causes were analyzed and it was 
shown that each possessed the quality of 
tenacity of purpose and of patient and per- 
Sistent effort. These qualities often turn 
dull children into strong and forceful 
leaders. Thus mental effort is the great 
cure for dullness, and the world’s work 
generally is done not by those who are not 
blessed with brilliancy, but rather by per- 
Sons who are only the monuments of 
mediocrity. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 


F Haghe se a selection by the High School 

Orchestra, in the assembly of the Cen- 
tral High School, devotional exercises were 
conducted by Professor Steele, principal of 
the Central High School. The delegates 
were again entertained by good work of 
the orchestra. The Choir than sang “ Blow 
Ye Gentle Breezes, Blow” and as an en- 
core gave “The Capital Ship.” The Sen- 
ior Girl’s Glee Club then sang the “ Clang 
of the Forge,” followed by the Choir in 
the “Song of the Leaves.” 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton then addressed 
the delegates and the seven hundred High 
School pupils. This annual address of his 
has come to be a feature of the Directors’ 
State Convention—and an admirable fea- 
ture it is. He made, especially to the young 
people before him, a very eloquent, impres- 
sive and urgent appeal that they should 
strive earnestly after that greatest of all 
earthly attainments, the sure outcome of all 
true living, “ Nobility of Character.” Not 
many men can make an address like this, 
and a man in the school work who can speak 
thus from the heart to the boys and girls 
is of great account. 


NOBILITY OF CHARACTER. 


The wisest king the earth has ever known 
once said “Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom.” But the wisdom 
Solomon had in mind was not the wisdom of 
the head, but rather the wisdom of the heart; 
it was not well-balanced intellectual judg- 
ment, but rather that moral integrity and 
personal rectitude that are so much better than 
intellectual power. And this morning, as the 
basis of my remarks, I desire to change the 
words of the wise man and say: Nobility of 
character is a good thing, therefore gct 
nobility of character, or rather build it. 

1. Nobility of character is not a matter of 
intelligence. Moral qualities spring from the 
heart, not from the head. They have some 
foundation in knowledge, but they are rooted 
in conscience and moral purpose and not in 
intellect. Even the most illiterate person may 
be truthful, honest, just, sincere in action, 
noble in character. Scholarship and integrity, 
intelligence and virtue are not synonymous 
terms. The qualities they name may be united 
in the individual, and it is desirable that th 
should; but they may also be found separate 
for nobility of character is rooted in moral 
purpose rather than intellectual power. 

Living in poverty and almost without intel- 
lectual culture, the poor apple woman of Lon- 
don possessed a nobility of soul that “makes 
contemptible the life story of many a king.” 
Two rooms in a garret were all that her 
poverty could afford. But her attic home was 
not so cheerless and cold as the ashbox in the 
alley in which three orphan boys made their 
bed. The sympathetic nature of her noble 
soul was touched by the wretched condition 
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of these waifs of the street. She sought them 
out, became interested in them, gave them a 
home, trained them as best she could, and 
helped them to lives of usefulness and honor, 
For forty-two years her attic was an asylum 
of sympathy and virtue, a great university for 
the development of manhood and moral pur- 
pose. In that time she mothered, reared, aided 
and encouraged some twenty boys. What un- 
selfishness! what human sympathy! what 
moral purpose! what nobility of soul! If there 
are preferred seats in Heaven, they must be 
reserved for such persons. “ Poverty dis- 
figured the apple woman’s garret and want 
made it wretched; nevertheless, God’s most 
beautiful angels hovered over it. Her life 
was a blossom event in London’s history. 
Social reform felt her influences. Like a 
broken vase the perfume of her being will 
sweeten literature and society a thousand years 
after we are gone,” not because she was intel- 
lectual, not’ because she was learned or cul- 
tured, but because of the unselfishness of her 
life and the sublime nobility of her character. 

2. Nor is nobility of character a matter of 
money. What you are, not what you have, 
determines your character. 

A supercilious nabob, haughty and purse- 
proud, once said to John Bright, the great 
English statesman, “ Do you know, sir, that I 
am worth a million sterling? “Yes,” replied 
the statesman, “I do; and I know that is all 
you are worth.” John Bright was a man of 
great integrity and moral purpose. Through 


years of poverty, struggle, self-denial and 


self-help, he had raised himself from the 
factory floor of a cotton mill in England to 
the front rank of British statesmen, and it 
must be natural that such a man would nieas- 
ure the real worth of men by a true standard 
and not by money. 

No man will question the character of John 
Wesley, the great founder of Methodism. 
Possibly no other man in all England in his 
century so enriched human life, no other 
voice thrilled, inspired and raised so many 
hearts, and no other personality influenced so 
many lives for good. And yet this great 
character did not possess a foot of land and 
at his death left only a few pounds sterling. 

Socrates, the great Athenian philosopher, 
was not a man of wealth. It may have been 
his convictions rather than his poverty that 
made him wear “one garment summer and 
winter,” and “walk barefoot in the snow;” 
and yet he had little of this world’s goods. 
But his rigid adherence to principle, his deep 
moral convictions, his uncompromising exem- 
plification of the cardinal virtues, and his lofty 
ideal for which he gave his life by drinking 
the fatal hemlock, stamp him as the sturdiest 
moral hero and the loftiest moral personality 
of the pagan world—a millionaire in nobility 
of character, yet only a pauper in the com- 
modities of his day. 

Lincoln was not a man of wealth, yet he 
touched the high-water mark of American 
manhood. Emerson, Thoreau, Philips Brooks, 
Clara Barton, Frances Willard, and a host of 
others who by their moral worth made society 
their debtors, were almost without the mate- 
rial things that men count valuable. 
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But without wealth they appropriated 
directly the beauty of the lily, the fragrance of 
the flower, the splendor of the sunset, the 
glory of the grass and the nobility of moral 
rectitude. They saw “books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” And their lives, rich in sympathy, 
sincerity and service, furnish ample evidence 
that nobility of character is possible without 
great wealth. But if nobility of character is 
not a matter of intelligence or money, what is 
it? What is this most desirable quality, this 
moral rectitude so valuable and so necessary? 

It is scarcely possible to define nobility of 
character, and yet for our purpose this morn- 
ing it may be regarded as the sum total of 
the moral qualities that shine in the life and 
conduct of the individual; as the ethical com- 
bination of virtues that stand for the highest 
type of manhood and that unconsciously re- 
veal that manhood in human conduct. 

It is to be noted that character differs some- 
what from reputation, although Shakespere 
describes character as “spotless reputation,” 
when he says: 


“The purest treasure mortal time affords 
Is spotless reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loom or painted clay.” 


If by spotless reputation he means that repu- 
tation which is true to character at its best, 
and shows exactly what a man is, then such 
reputation is synonymous with character. 
And yet reputation generally is something 
vastly different from character. 

I recall vaguely a contrast of character and 
reputation as some author gives it. Character 
he says is the essence of what a man is; 
reputation is synonymous with character. 
resides in the individual; reputation is an 
opinion that is held by another. Character 
reveals the real man; reputation is often onl 
a cloak that hides him. Character is sound, 
solid, substantial; shot through and through 
with real worth; reputation is often only cheap 
veneer. Character is growth—an accumula- 
tion of years; reputation is often the result 
of a single achievement. Character can be 
injured only by self; reputation through 
slander, libel and villification may be destroyed 
by another. In another place the immortal 
bard speaking of reputation, says: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash: ’tis some- 
thing, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


Thus you may steal a man’s reputation, that 
is, his good name, and in a sense make him 
poor indeed, and still leave him his character. 
For while reputation sometimes portrays the 
real character of a man, in most cases it is 
wide of the mark, “merely gilded loom or 
painted clay.” 

The substance of your character is made u 
of the virtues that appear as a matter of habit 
in your conduct. Truthfulness, politeness and 
goodness; honesty, courtesy and sympathy; 
industry, charity and justice—these and a host 
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of others form the substance of moral con- 
duct, the backbone of moral rectitude, and the 
very fiber of moral character. 

But what is the formula for character? 
What is its chemistry? How is it builded? 
By what secret process is the immaterial 
fabric woven in the mysterious looms of 
thought and action? The answer is easy 
although the work itself is difficult. Simply 
practice persistently the virtues you would 
build into character until their use becomes 
automatic and habitual. For moral character 
is nothing more than an unconscious, auto- 
matic exemplification of moral qualities as 
they reveal themselves in human conduct. 

1. As high school pupils I want you to see 
this subject from four different view points. 
And first, note that character is a personal 
matter. It belongs to the individual, and can- 
not be bought, borrowed or sold. What fine 
characters many young men would have, if 
they could only inherit them, or if their 
fathers could go into the market and buy one 
ready made! But such is not the case. Each 
must build for himself. This is what Holmes 
means in his well-known admonition in the 
Chambered Nautilus: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, oh my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven by a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell 
By Life’s unresting sea.” 


In reading this stanza put the emphasis on 
build and leave. Through them the appeal is 
individual and personal. The temple is not to 
‘be reared through the idleness and indiffer- 
ence of the individual; he is to build it. He 
is not to be carried away from his out-grown 
shell; he is to leave it, that is, move out from 
it by his own effort. The whole stanza 
shows that a man’s character is his personal 
product, that his integrity, his candor, his 
sympathy, and all the sterling qualities that 
enter into character are his own_ personal 
property, acquired by himself, and for his 
own use. 

2. I want you to consider nobility of char- 
acter as a personal advantage, a valuable 
asset. “Conscience in a cashier,” it is said, 
“has a cash value.” That is absolutely true. 
Every institution wants a cashier who is 
honest, reliable, trustworthy, and it is will- 
ing to pay liberally for his services. 

Character means influence. The world 


listens to men of intellect, but it reveres and 


follows men of character. Channing wisely 
said: “My road must be through character 
to power; I will try no other; and I am 
sanguine enough to believe that this course, 
though not the quickest, is the surest.” _ 
Character means confidence. Franklin be- 
lieved that his success in life was due, not so 
much to his intellectual qualities, as to his 
integrity. He said of himself: “I am a 
d speaker, never eloquent, subject to much 
hesitation in the choice of words, hardly cor- 
tect in language, and yet I generally carry my 
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point.” Why? Because the people had con- 
fidence in his integrity. 

During a riot in Paris in 1848 a mob swept 
down the street killing the soldiers, spiking 
the guns, leaving death and destruction in its 
trail. Suddenly the mob was halted by a white 
haired man who uncovered and signalled for 
silence. The leader of the mob recognized 
the fine face of the old man and cried: 
“Citizens, it is De le Eure. Sixty years of 
purity of life are about to address you.” Al- 
most as by magic the heedless mob that could 
not be quelied by soldiers and guns stopped, 
looked and listened. The purity of purpose, 
and integrity of character in one good man, 
were mightier than the armies of a nation. 

It is this personal rectitude that makes a 
man a valuable asset to the community, and 
incorruptible as a citizen; it lifts him above 
the succulent perquisites of political life and 
helps to qualify him for the discharge of the 
duties that devolve upon him in every civic 
relation. 

We speak of the dignity, the majesty, and 
the power of the law. But the law is no 
stronger than the character of the twelve men 
who sit in the jury box. In the last analysis, 
after the facts have been presented and the 
law explained, the character of these men 
must apply the law and decide the fate of the 
accused, 

Thus nobility of character is always of great 
personal advantage to its possessor, and 
through him it becomes a valuable civic asset. 
For it is not ability alone, but ability and integ- 
rity; not cleverness alone, but cleverness and 
character; not talents alone, but talents and 
goodness; not shrewdness alone, but shrewd- 
ness and rectitude, that call forth the con- 
fidence of the people and make men real 
leaders of men. 

3. I want you to see this subject from the 
viewpoint of growth, and to realize that men 
grow into the moral image of the persons 
they admire and finally come to possess the 
moral qualities they desire. Desire builds into 
character the virtues one admires. This is a 
great ethical law. Your hero reproduces in 
your life and character the virtues you admire 
in him. Admiration leads to emulation, emu- 
lation to imitation, and imitation to realiza- 
tion. These are the steps by which you incor- 
porate into your life and character the vir- 
tues you admire in others. 

Little Earnest, in Hawthorne’s beautiful 
story, admired the superb majesty, the calm 
dignity, the kindly benevolence as exhibited in 
the story of the Great Stone Face, and all 
unconsciously he embodied in his life and 
character the ethical qualities he so much 
admired. Hillis says that when Greece lacked 
heroic leaders the blind old poet opened a 
gallery in the clouds and therein hung the 
ideal Greek. The young men of Greece 
admired the hero, longed to be like him, and 
to repeat his actions in their lives. And ere 
long the hero in the clouds looked down upon 
numberless heroes on the earth, and the arts 
and literature of Greece became the models 
for all times. A mere ideal, that had no 
existence save in the immaterial fabric of a 
poet’s dream, lifted Greece from savagery to 
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civilization, and still lifts young men to 
> =% planes of life and action. 

n like manner you are all unconsciously 
growing into the image of your hero. 
Describe him for me this morning; throw his 
picture upon the screen of my imagination; 
name his moral qualities; the qualities you 
desire; the qualities that stir your heart, that 
kindle the glow-points of admiration, and 
arouse to action the dormant energies of the 
soul,—and I can tell: you what you will be 
twenty years hence. 

The Apostle has this law in mind when he 
says: “Whatsoever things are true; whatso- 
ever things are honest; whatsoever things are 
just; whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever 
things are lovely; whatsoever things are of 
good report; think on these things.” “For as 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
Thought and action are the great builders of 
character. Admiration is the architect who 
draws the plans, makes the specifications, 
selects the material; emulation and desire are 
the workmen who put the material into place; 
imitation and action are the tools with which 
they work; and all combine to make the imma- 
terial structure harmonious, symmetrical and 
complete. 

The psychological law by which desire grows 
into character is supreme. It will determine 


both your manhood and your religion. If the 
Man of Galilee is your hero; if you worship 
at His shrine; if you admire the qualities so 
richly exemplified in His life; if you emulate 
His example; if you desire to be like Him; 


you will grow into His image and be what the 
world calls Christ-like. And no less truly will 
you finally incorporate into your life the 
nobility of character and the moral qualities 
that you admire in your ethical hero. 

4. But there is still another view of this 
great law that is worth noting. Nobility of 
character is a cause as well as a result. It is 
a cause that tends to reproduce itself in others. 
“Like begets like.” This is just as true in the 
moral as in the biological world. It prompted 
Lowell to say: 


“Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 


About the time of the Revolutionary War 
William Savery lived in Philadelphia. He was 
a tanner and a Quaker. But best of all he 
was a man in whom nobility of character was 
both a cause and an effect. One night the 
tannery was robbed and some leather stolen. 
The next day Mr. Savery asked through an 
advertisement in the paper for the return 
of the property, assuring the thief that he was 
his friend, that if poverty tempted him to this 
false step, the whole matter would be kept a 
secret, and that if he desired to obtain a living 
in a more honorable way he would be aided. 

A few nights later the thief, in whom 
nobility of character was slumbering but not 
dead, read the advertisement and returned 
the stolen property. Between sobs he ex- 
plained that drink had led him to commit the 
crime which was his first offense. The tanner 
forgave him, kept ‘the matter a secret, and 
took him into his employ where he proved to 
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be a sober, honest, reliable workman. As the 
summer shower touches the secret springs in 
the parched earth and causes them to flow 
forth in purity and abundance, so the nobility 
of character in the tanner touched the secret 
springs of manhood in the thief and caused 
them to flow forth in a life of honesty, 
fidelity and honor. 

Judge Ben Lindsay’s success in dealing 
with juvenile offenders is based upon the same 
principle. By appealing to their honor he has 
sent scores of these offenders to the state 
reformatories each unattended, carrying his 
own commitment. He trusted them absolutely, 
and the spark of manhood in their hearts, 
slumbering but not dead, burst into flame and 
made them worthy of that trust. 

One morning in the far East a dense fog 
hung over the sea. As it lifted slightly 
Admiral Togo seemed to catch a glimpse of 
the Russian fleet. In his doubt and uncer- 
tainty he spoke through the wireless instru- 
ment asking for the exact location of the 
enemy. Somewhere beyond the fog, out in 
the golden sunshine, on one of his ships a 
receiving instrument caught the message and 
answered it. Through the wireless instru- 
ment Togo spoke again, issuing orders to his 
officers, and the Japanese fleet closed in upon 
the Russian, and set it to the bottom. The 
unseen message of a wireless instrument 
gathered the war engines of an empire, and 
hurled them with merciless fury upon the 
enemy and totally annihilated him. So nobility 
of character is a mighty influence for good in 
the world. It is the wireless message of a 
heroic soul whose transforming power im- 
presses, inspires, enriches and ennobles human 
life everywhere. 

The late Dr. Morgan compares character 
building to the erection of a great cathedral. 
He says in substance that the cathedral of 
Cologne was six centuries in building. Year 
after year the click of a thousand chisels was 
heard and at last it was finished and the great 
cross raised to its place more than 500 feet 
above the earth. How the people rejoiced 
that the work was completed! The organ 
sounded a jubilee, and choir chanted a Te 
Deum, and the people uttered a solemn Amen. 
More than six centuries before the architect 
drew the plans and specifications for the 
building. Ages came and went; dynasties rose 
and fell; one master building succeeded an- 
other; and though the work was often hin- 
dered and impeded, yet it was carried on in 
accordance with the original plans. The 
trenches were dug; the foundations were laid; 
the walls were raised; the frescoes were 
tinted; the sculpture work was completed; 
tie windows blazed with glory; incense arose 
from the altar; and the dream of the architect 
six centuries before was realized, an ideal 
materialized, a poem in stone, an epic in archi- 
tecture. 

Every individual that you meet in life has 
within him possibilities that surpass those of 
any cathedral as a living soul surpasses dead 
matter. More than six centuries ago the great 
Architect drew the plans and specifications for 
his life and character. And to each of us 1s 
intrusted the sublime power of bringing out 
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something in those plans and specifications 
that will make the individual more like the 
Divine image after whom he was fashioned. 
And in the accomplishment of this great work, 
no other agency is so potent as an example. 
“Actions speak louder than words,” and 
nobility of character as seen in heroic action 
is always a mighty influence for the develop- 
ment of integrity and manhood in others. 

What a man really is determines his influ- 
ence. Hillis says: “If light is in him, he 
shines; if darkness rules, he shades; if his 
heart glows with love, he warms; if it is 
frozen with selfishness, he chills; if cor- 
rupted, ne poisons; if pure-hearted, he 
cleanses.” 

In conclusion then, my young friends, let 
me again admonish you to build character. 
Build it because it is a personal matter; build 
it because it is of personal advantage to its 
possessor ; build it through the law that incor- 
porates into the fiber of your being, the 
virtues you admire; and finally build integrity 
of character in others by the nobility of your 
own life. 

Get all the scholarship you can; get all the 
culture you can; get all the wisdom you can. 
But above all things strive to build nobility of 
character. For manhood is better than knowl- 
edge; integrity is better than wisdom; recti- 
tude is better than culture; goodness is better 
than greatness; and “the soul outranks the 
intellect as the sun outranks the stars.” 
Nobility of character evertops all titles, caps 


all careers, crowns all virtues, because it gives 
— and worth and moral dignity to the 
soul. 

Mr. Charles M. Magee, President of the 
School Board of the City of Easton, fol- 
‘lowed Dr. Hamilton with a paper on 


THE SCHOOL CODE, 


The period of time that the new Code has 
been in operation is too short to form an 
opinion as to its value based on experience. 
In fact, some of the most important changes 
have not yet become operative. Taxes have 
not been levied or collected, text books have 
not been adopted nor have teachers been 
elected in accordance with the new rules. As 
we approach the time when all its requirements 
are to become effective, we are looking ahead 
to see how they are going to operate. It is 
certain that all School Directors know much 
more about the School Code and its working 
now than they did at the time it was before 
thé Legislature for consideration; both the new 
members who are serving their first term and 
those who have been re-elected—and perhaps 
those who were not re-elected. 

One good effect of the Code has been to 
establish uniformity throughout the State. 
Whereas under the old law there were many 
different methods of adminstration, there are 
now only four; and any lesson that is learned 
in one community can be of benefit to any 
other in the same class. A district cannot be 
met with the answer to a proposed improve- 
ment that, while it can be made in one town, 
the law or charter will not permit it in 
another, 
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The large reduction in the size of School 
Boards that affects almost all cities and bor- 
oughs is a change whose value at this time, 
I think, cannot be determined from the short 
experience we have had. The important 
feature of that is the elimination of repre- 
sentatives of local sections of a community 
and the substitution of representatives at large. 
There are two opinions as to the value of this 
change, but it can probably be better discussed 
at next year’s convention. 

The provision as to Bonds that permits the 
issuing of Bonds to equip or to furnish any 
school buildings, I think, a wise one. While 
it is an excellent plan to pay as you go, it does 
not seem equitable to put the burden of fur- 
nishing a new building which may amount te 
thousands of dollars on the current expenses 
of one year. Bonds for that purpose, how- 
ever, I think should not be issued serially for 
the full limit of 30 years. They might be 
issued so that all would be paid in, say, 10 or 
15 years. The Bonds should be paid before 
the furniture wears out or is replaced. 

The Code does not provide for a sinking 
fund except where necessary for the liquidat- 
ing of existing indebtedness. The Bonds 
issued hereafter are to be paid when they 
mature and the plan is to issue them serially, 
and to have as many fall due each year as can 
be paid. This appears to be a wise provision, 
as the Bond with a definite term appears to be 
more attractive to investors and to command 
a better price in the market. 

Section 540 provides that school taxes in 
districts of the Third and the Fourth Class 
shall be levied upon property as assessed by the 
County. In the previous sections it provides 
that in districts of the Second Class they shall 
be levied on property as assessed for City 
purposes. This distinction is not of any mo- 
ment to many districts of the Third Class, 
as only those that happen to be cities have a 
separate assessment for city purposes; but to 
those that are incorporated as cities and fall 
below 30,000 in population it makes a serious 
reduction in revenue. In all cities there are 
three city assessors who make their appraise- 
ment independent of the County assessment 
and uniformly somewhat higher. A difference 
of five per cent. in valuation in a city of 20,- 
000 population would probably reduce the 
revenue $5,000, giving the School Board so 
much less money to spend if the millage were 
made the same as in previous years. This 
shrinkage could be made up, of course, by 
increasing the school millage, but this is not 
always desirable. It seem to me that this is 
a part of the Code that should be amended. 
Cities of less than 30,000 should have the same 
privileges as cities of more than 30,000. 

That clause of the Code permitting the col- 
lection of school taxes from employers is, I 
think, a good one. It is our theory that public 
education is a proper function of the govern- 
ment, and that the payment of the proper tax 
should be a qualification of good citizenship. 
To the citizen of small means the burden is a 
light one. 

The law requiring the approval or the fur- 
nishing of plans by the State Board is a radical 
departure, but one that should be of benefit. 
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Assuming that the State Board will command 
the services of expert, experienced and liberal 
architects, there is every reason to believe that 
‘small districts will be benefited by such super- 
wision. It is not likely that these require- 
ments will be of such a nature as to hinder 
improvement by maintaining a standard too 
costly for the community for which it is in- 
tended. 

The matter of the adoption of text-books is 
always one that provokes considerable discus- 
sion. The Code puts it in the hands of the 
district superintendent or supervising prin- 
cipal, where there is one, subject to veto by 
two-thirds of the school board. This appears 
to be an effort to better conditions and prob- 
ably will do that; but it is a question on 
which our opinion will be of more value after 
the new method has been tried. It is of 
course putting into the law what has virtually 
been the practice in many districts. 

The enumeration of children is taken out 
of the hands of the County assessors and 
placed in the hands of such persons as may be 
employed by the Board. It transfers the ex- 
pense from the county to the school district 
but it is likely to result in a more accurate 
enumeration. Undoubtedly the pay should be 
by the name and not per diem as heretofore. 
I think that the Code should have permitted 
the enumeration of such children over 16 years 
as are attending schools and should have ex- 
pressly permitted the enumeration of those 
under 6 years that are attending schools, 

The much discussed State Board of Educa- 


tion appears in the Code, but there does not 
seem to be any great cause for alarm in the 


powers delegated to it. The salary fixed upon 
for County Superintendents does not seem too 
high, and as they are to be paid by the State, 
it is right that the State representatives should 
name it. 

Section 1302 makes a radical change in pro- 
hibiting any teacher not now employed in 
teaching from teaching more than five terms 
on a provisional certificate. This is a good 
idea. While the possession of a high-grade 
certificate is not in itself an evidence of effi- 
ciency it is an evidence of interest in the work. 
If a teacher is satisfied to troll along on a 
provisional certificate indefinitely, that teacher 
has not the same ambition as one who takes 
the trouble and devotes the time necessary to 
prepare for a permanent certificate examina- 
tion. The same principle is involved in section 
1306 which prohibits the renewal of a pro- 
fessional certificate more than three times. 

The Code virtually provides a High School 
education for every child desiring it, and 
properly provides in detail the mode of col- 
lecting the cost of such education where the 
pupil attends a High School outside of the 

’ district—no High School existing in the pupil’s 
own district. .. 

It provides for a charge for Tuition, Text- 
Books and Supplies, and the State Board has 
ruled that Tuition means nothing but pay for 
instruction. This leaves out the items a cost 
and maintenance of the building. The argu- 
ment is that those items are not increased 
materially by the few pupils so admitted, and 
that to encourage education the burden should 
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rest as lightly as possible on the smaller dis- 
tricts. This may be a liberal view, but if a 
district with a High School received many 
pupils from outside districts in the end it 
would be forced to provide more ample accom- 
modations and to increase the expense of main- 
tenance. It would then be directly carrying 
part of the burden of the other districts. It 
seems to me that this matter could be com- 
promised by permitting the district maintain- 
ing the High School to charge the actual cost 
on a prescribed schedule, adding in all items 
but relieving the outlying district by having 
the State pay a proportion of the bill. One- 
third or one-fourth would be about the right 
proportion. 

Section 2108 providing for $3.00 per day pay 
to all teachers attending Institute, in addition 
to the compensation provided in the contracts, 
is certainly not a wise ogee as it stands, 
In our town it is simply an addition of $15 
per year to their salary. We have always paid 
the teachers their regular salary for attend- 
ance at Institute and, as the Institute is held 
in their own town, there has been no expense 
attached to such attendance. A better plan 
would be to guarantee to the teachers their 
full salary for the Institute week and an 
allowance for mileage that would cover the 
expense of attendance, when the Institute is 
held outside their own town. 

Section 2603 provides that in districts of the 
Second and the Third Class the accounts shall 
be audited annually by two auditors appointed 
by the Court. All Second Class districts and 
such of the Third Class as are cities have 
a City Controller. It would be much better, 
in my opinion, to have the bills audited 
monthly by the Controller before payment. 
This was the practice in our town before the 
adoption of the Code, and it certainly would be 
better to have an illegal bill held up before 
payment, and to prevent the incurring of like 
expenditures for the balance of the year, than 
to have it run to the end of the year before 
it is held up and probably surcharged. On 
this question I should like to have the opinion 
of other cities affected. 

It is to be hoped that Section 2032, per- 
mitting the State to purchase outright any 
Normal School, will result ultimately in a 
better system for training teachers. Some of 
the Normal Schools no doubt have produced 
good teachers, and I personally know some 


' very good teachers that have graduated from 


Normal Schools, but I am forced to admit that 
I also know some very poor ones. The fault 
must be in the low standard permitted at the 
Normal School. A school director of lon 
service once told me that he never heard 0 
any one attending Normal School and not 
getting a diploma of some sort. It probably is 
not as bad as that, but we know that there 
is no such weeding out of poor material and 
indifferent workers as is witnessed after every 
term at our smaller colleges and larger uni- 
versities. It may be that the commercial end 
of the Normal Schools is in a measure re- 
sponsible. 

Trained teachers are wanted and it is hoped 
that some means will be devised to furnish 
good ones at a nominal cost to the teacher. 
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The plan of the State University as operated 
in the Western States may be investigated 
with profit. 

The article of the Code referring to a Re- 
tirement fund or to pensions of course falls 
short of what the friends of pension funds 
would desire. They would like a State Pen- 
sion irrespective of local conditions. Perhaps 
the time may come when that will be possible 
but the framers of the Code wisely kept away 
from that point while giving permission to 
local boards to establish, contribute to and 
administer a teachers’ retirement fund and to 
make such contracts in electing teachers as 
will compel a reasonable contribution each 
year to said fund, 

In my opinion, the principle of pensions is 
right, not because the teacher is entitled to it 
any more than anyone employed in the other 
vocations—(we know he is not)—but because 
it is a good thing for the service. In a school 
district of any size, though it have no tenure 
of office, it is the common rule to continue 
to elect teachers after they have outlived their 
usefulness, unless they voluntarily retire. 
This keeps them on the pay roll at full salary 
and few districts are able financially to stand 
the burden of hiring some one else to do their 
work. It would be inhuman to turn them 
adrift if they have no competence—and few 
have. It would be more sensible and better 
for the service to retire them on half-pay and 
fill their places with competent teachers. The 
Code as it stands now permits local Pension 
funds and after the public or a considerable 
portion of the public has become used to the 
idea of pensions and has seen its working it 
will be time to ask for a state law and state 
pensions, 

_ The plan of apportioning the State appro- 
priation is changed by eliminating that part 
of it that took into consideration the number 
of taxables in the district. This is a proper 
change, as it is hard to see what the number of 
taxables has to do with the necessity of edu- 
cating children. If the taxvables were to be 
educated, the more there were the more money 
would be required; but as it is the children 
who are to be educated it would seem that the 
apportionment should take into account that 
necessity. In dividing the funds the consider- 
ation of the number of teachers employed is 
of course a wise plan, as it encourages the 
teduction of the ratio of children to teachers. 

It has occurred to me that considerable 
trouble and expense might be saved bv count- 
ing only the children that are attending the 
schools and not those living in the districts 
who are receiving private instruction. It 
would seem that as the State distributes the 
money to help the local districts carry the 
burden of educating the children, it is foolish 
to consider those children whom the districts 
are not educating either through their failure 
to enforce the compulsory act or through the 
lack of necessity since the children are receiv- 
ing private instruction. 

Again the plan of distribution might be 
further simplified by using only the number of 
teachers employed as a basis. In a general 
way the number of teachers employed indicates 
approximately the number of children in the 
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schools, and as their pay is by far the largest 
item of expense it would be a fair basis on 
which to apply relief to the expense. 

The Code is silent, whether by design or 
accident, as to the time of payment of the 
State appropriation. We have all had our ex- 
perience in this, and I suppose that no school 
director yet understands why an appropriation 
made to assist in the running of schools 
should arrive after the year has expired, and 
in some cases five months after the New Year 
has commenced—this in spite of the fact that 
the State Treasury has the money at its 
disposal. 

The Code imposes on the Board the duty at 
the beginning of the year to levy a tax based 
on expenditures, and expressly provides in Sec- 
tion 563 that the annual state appropriation 
shall be taken into account in making that 
calculation. The Board is then to go ahead 
spending all the funds available; but at the 
end of about the 6th or 7th month it will be 
“broke” unless the state appropriation is re- 
ceived by that time, and, judging by the past, 
such is not likely to be the case. The Board 
will then be forced to make a temporary loan 
while the money due it from the state is on 
hand but is held back because of red tape. It 
has been the practice in our town to use the 
money that comes in early on next year’s 
taxes, but with the elimination of the rebate 
formerly allowed for prepayment there is no 
likelihood of any taxes coming in before 
September. In the past, whenever we have 
asked for the reason of the long delay in 
sending the appropriation, we have always been 
told the story of how at one time, when the 
appropriation was paid at the beginning of the 
year, some districts ran their schools as lon 
as that money held out, and when it had all 
been spent collected no school taxes. 

I do not see how such could be the case 
now with the compulsory minimum term of 
seven months but such a situation could be 
absolutely prevented by requiring an affidavit 
before payment of the state appropriation that 
the tax had been levied and a proportion of, 
say, two-thirds or three-fourths had been col- 
lected. Then after that affidavit had been 
furnished, let the State Treasurer mail a check 
to arrive not later than two months before the 
end of the term. This grievance of the local 
districts is of such long standing that I think 
any comment on the Code is not complete 
without a reference to this important ill that 
was not corrected. , 

The Code has so much good in it that we 
can bear with its faults till such time as they 
can be corrected, but in the meantime it is on 
such occasions as this that we look for that 
criticism which will eventually bring out the 
faults that are to be corrected. 


Dr. F. E. Downes, Superintendent of the 
Harrisburg schools, then gave a talk on 


THE CODE IN ITS RELATION TO TRAINING 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
suppose it is not in order at this time, after all 
that Dr. Hamilton has said this morning, to 
perpetrate a joke. But I have a friend who is 
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very nervous before he gets up to speak. One 
day, as he arose to speak, he said he felt very 
much like the nurse of a little girl who said 
to her mother that she would like to change 
her prayer and take the prayer of the nurse. 
The mamma said: “ Well, what is the nurse’s 
prayer?” The little girl replied that every 
morning before the nurse got out of bed she 
said: “Oh, Lord, must I get up.” Now, the 
reason that I feel very much like that friend 
of mine is that only yesterday I was asked to 
take the part on the program of some other 
gentleman who was unable to be present, and 
ever since that time I have been attending this 
meeting or sleeping or eating; so that you will 
pardon me if these thoughts are rather dis- 
connected, or rather poorly arranged and 
poorly presented, 

have no issue this morning—I want you to 
understand that—with the Normal School. 
The Normal Schools are doing better work 
than ever before, in spite of the fact that they 
are not perfect yet. When they are perfect, 
and we are all perfect, there will be no need 
of further work on our part. They have much 
better teaching and much better teachers than 
ever before; better courses of study than ever 
before; and greater unity than ever before. 
Neither do I have issue this morning with the 
School Code, as far as it goes. I think it is 
pretty generally agreed that the School Code is 
working itself out. It is not agreed that 
there are no imperfections in it. It is pretty 
generally agreed that you and I and all of us 
are endeavoring to assist in working out the 
Code; in seeing what is in it; seeing what it 
will do; and, though some of us were opposed 
to some features of it when it came before the 
Legislature, we are now honestly endeavorin 
to work it out, or allow it to work out itself, 
in the best way possible. I have heard many 
commendations regarding certain features of 
the code that received the greatest criticism at 
the time it was before the Legislature. Take 
the matter of reducing the number of school 
directors, for example. I doubt whether you 
could get more than a handful to-day who 
would choose to go back to the large school 
board, as it was before the law went into 
effect. Likewise with many other provisions. 
But I said a moment ago that we have no 
issue with the School Code as far as it goes, 
and what I am going to say this morning may 
not be of immediate interest to a large num- 
ber of those in the audience; but, at the same 
time, some of us are interested in the subject, 
and we want your aid in bringing about what 
we desire to accomplish. We were told at 
the time the Code was before the Legislature 
to keep still; that we needed a Code and we 
ought to overlook certain features, defects, or 
omissions, with the understanding that after 
we succeeded in getting a Code we might come 
before succeeding Legislatures and have it 
modified, and in that way all parties who might 
be dissatisfied could become satisfied. 

Now the Code does not recognize the 
Teacher’s Training School. I want to present 
a few cases by way of illustration. First take 
the case of two high school graduates—we will 
say graduates of a four-year course in any of 
our high schools in second or third class dis- 
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tricts. One of these graduates goes two years 
to a normal school, receives a normal cer- 
tificate, which in turn is good for two years 
without further examination, and at the end of 
that time, upon the recommendation of the 
school board where that person teaches and the 
Superintendent of schools, she may receive a 
normal diploma, which is good for all time in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The other girl 
goes to the city training school. She does not 
spend the two years in the city training school 
reviewing the science which she has already 
had in the high school, and which she would 
review if she went to the Normal School. 
She does not spend a large part of her time 
reviewing Latin, Greek, German, etc. She 
does not spend a large part of her time on 
plane geometry, solid geometry, etc. She 
spends all the time of that two years in re- 
viewing the elementary branches, in studying 
under competent instruction technical sub- 
jects that are directly pertinent to the work 
that she has in mind, and in observation and 
practice of teaching. She is graduated from 
the training school, secures employment under 
a superintendent, and has to teach four full 
years, with a number of examinations, before 
it is possible for her to get a permanent cer- 
tificate. Now, in spite of the fact that she is 
a graduate of a four-year course in the high 
school and has studied all of the branches 
which I am going to enumerate here—under 
the supervision of the Department of Public 
Instruction, by the way, for now we have four 
high school inspectors—in spite of this fact, 
she has to be examined not once, but more than 
once in a majority of these branches; and, 
finally, in order to get her permanent cer- 
tificate, she has to pass over again examina- 
tions in spelling, reading, writing, physiology 
and hygiene, geography, English grammar, 
arithmetic, elementary algebra, history of the 
United States and Pennsylvania, Civil Govern- 
ment, including State and local government, 
school management and methods of teaching, 
and the following subjects, the majority of 
which she has already taken in the high school; 
vocal music, drawing, physical geography, ele- 
mentary botany, plane geometry, elementary 
zoology, general history, elementary physics, 
English literature, and four books of pedagogy 
recommended by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Now, I submit to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, if this state of affairs is fair. 

Or, take the case of two grammar school 
graduates. We will say they are graduates of 
a nine-years’ course from the grammar school, 
just for illustration. Now, one of these gram- 
mar school graduates goes to our high school, 
or any four-year high school, is graduated 
from that institution, and then takes two years 
in a teachers training school—six years in all— 
four of academic training and two years 
straight pedagogical training. What does she 
get? She gets absolutely no recognition— 
nothing whatever from the State; no recogni- 
tion in this School Code. She has to begin 
right at the bottom and pass these examina- 
tions under the Superintendent, as though she 
had no special training at all, and then has to 
wait four years more before she can get 4 
permanent certificate. The other girl goes 
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directly to the Normal School from the nine- 
year course of the grammar school. She 
spends four years in the Normal School, in- 
stead of six years that the other girl has 
spent, but at the end of that four years, she 
receives a permanent certificate. Now, in the 
one case we have a girl who has spent six 
years in actual study—two years along lines 
that are directly connected with her work. In 
the other case four years have been spent, and 
about the same amount of time as in the first 
case—not more—has been spent in work on 
subjects directly connected with her work. In 
the one case the student gets nothing; in the 
other case she gets a permanent certificate. 

Again, let us take another instance of two 
high school graduates. Both are in the same 
class and are graduated at the same time. 
One of these girls goes to the training school 
for two years. She has no money to go to the 
Normal School. Think of the thousands of 
girls that cannot go to the normal schools. 
They are debarred from this privilege and 
suffer for it. One of these girls goes to the 
training school for two years. The other 
begins teaching immediately. The one that 
goes into teaching immediately, after passing 
examination under the superintendent, at $40 
a month, makes, in eight months, $320 a year, 
of $640 in the two years. The other one, who 
desires to fit herself especially for the work, 
or whom the city requires to pursue additional 
work, comes out at the end of two years with- 
out earning a cent and, with two years c 
professional equipment, but gets absolutely no 
legal recognition over and above that of the 
one who went directly into teaching. 

Take the following cases: One a high school 
graduate and also a training school graduate, 
making six years training beyond the grammar 
school; the other without education from 
either. You know as well as I know that there 
are many teachers in Pennsylvania going 
directly from the grammar school into the pro- 
fession of teaching. The one girl makes her 
money for six years, while the other one is in 
school for six years. The one in school for 
six years gets nothing over and above the 
other not in school. These are only a few 
illustrations I have brought before you to call 
you attention to the bare facts and as an in- 
troduction to the rest of my discussion which 
will be short. 

Now, the normal schools of the state cannot 
supply the demand. This is a well known 
fact. What must we do, if the normal schools 
cannot supply the demand? We might employ 
a grammar school graduate, or one with a 
year or two in the high school, or we might 
take the graduates of our high schools, examine 
them, keep them under the supervision of the 
superintendent for a period, in classes, and 
employ them. But we do not do this. We 
are trying to raise the standard of the pro- 
fession. We are trying to make up for the 
deficiency in the Normal School supply. We 
could take girls without special training; we 
have a legal right to do it. But that lowers 
the profession, or standards of the profession. 
It lowers the standards of certification. So, 
in order to meet the needs we organize the 
Training School; put these girls in our train- 
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ing school for two full years; prepare them 
for the work and get nothing for it—abso- 
lutely no recognition by the State of Penn- 
sylvania. I submit to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, whether this is real justice? Now, I 
personally mentioned this matter to some of 
the members on the Code Commission, but I 
could not convince them, and I have talked 
with some of them since the law was enacted, 
and I have been unable to convince them even 
yet that these training schools should be recog- 
nized at all. I do not assume for a moment 
that the provisions of certification in the 
School Code were drawn in the interest of 
the normal schools, to force all of the young 
men and young women who want to teach into 
the Normal School. No, I would not assume 
that, for we are told that such is not the case. 
It remains the fact, nevertheless, that the 
normal schools cannot supply the demand in 
Pennsylvania, not by half; and should we not, 
in trying to raise the standard of the teacher, 
to raise the standard of certification in these 
cities, have some little recognition? There is 
only one argument against it, which I will 
present later. 

_.1 am _ going to explain to you now, as an 
illustration of the training schools of Penn- 
sylvania, our own training school. Just as 
soon as the applicant is graduated from the 
high school—and she cannot enter the training 
school until she has been graduated—she must 
pass muster before the principal of the high 
school. The high school principal must say 
to the school board of Harrisburg that these 
girls who are applicants for admission to the 
training school of Harrisburg have the promise 
of becoming successful teachers. If he does 
not say that, we do not take them and cannot 
take them. The normal school doesn’t do that 
much. We had a class enter our training 
school one year ago last fall. The class num- 
bered over twenty. All passed muster before 
the principal of the high school. How many 
do you suppose are in that class now? Some- 
body suggested this morning that there were 
not very many normal school girls turned out 
along the way. I know there are a great 
many, however, turned down by the faculty 
before the State Board comes to examine. 
But how many, do you think, are left in this 
class of over twenty? Just eleven. The rest 
are out, for in spite of the fact that they gave 
good promise before they entered, we soon 
learned that they did not come up to expecta- 
tions, and we reduced that number, for the 
sake of the profession, from over twenty to 
eleven. We are taking care of the profession. 
I have no doubt other cities are doing the 
same thing. 

What do these girls study? They study all 
of the usual pedagogical subjects—history of 
education, school management, psychology, etc. 
They review all the elementary branches, just 
as the normal schools review them in the 
senior year, besides spending at least one-half 
of the entire senior year in the observation 
and practice of teaching under our best teach- 
ers in this city. We send them to the best 
teachers we have, for observation and prac- 
tice. At the end of two years they are gradu- 
ated, examined by the superintendent and 
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given provisional certificates, and must keep 
that certificate for two years before they can 
get a professional certificate, and then only 
upon examination, and again go on two years 
more before they can get a permanent cer- 
tificate. I claim, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this whole matter is an injustice to the cities 
that are trying to raise the standard of the 
profession and trying to train their own 
teachers; that are trying to provide teachers 
who are fitted for the profession, rather than 
taking them from  necessity—because the 
normal schools cannot supply them—out of 
their high schools and grammar schools. 

Now, there is legislation needed, to my 
mind, just here. Personally I would not want 
to ask too much. I understand there is a 
resolution coming before this body which asks 
for the same rights for our city trainin, 
schools as for the normal schools. While 
should like to see the resolution pass, per- 
sonally I would be perfectly satisfied provided 
some provision might be made whereby we can 
permanently certify these graduates in our own 
districts. The normal school diploma is good 
all over the State of Pennsylvania. Our cer- 
tificates certainly ought to be good in Harris- 
burg. It ought not to be necessary to have 
these teachers submitted to these trials year in 
and year out. We ought to have some law 
providing that city training schools, having a 
course of two years or more, should require 
for admission graduation from a four-year 
high school course. We want these schools 
to do their work under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Instruction; and we 
want these graduates to receive certificates 
upon their graduation entitling them to teach 
in the district in which their certificates are 
issued, without further examination, for two 
full years, and, upon the expiration of these 
two full years, to receive other certificates 
which shall entitle them to teach permanently 
in the district in which the certificates have 
been granted or issued. That is all we ask. 

Now, there is just one argument against 
this. I have never heard but one. There may 
be others, I do not know. The one argument 
I have heard is the argument against inbreed- 
ing. The fact is that even with these training 
schools we cannot supply our demands. For a 
number of years past, here in Harrisburg, we 
have had just as many normal graduates enter 
the teaching profession as graduates of our 
own training school; so that, so far as the 
inbreeding goes, with respect to this city at 
least, there is nothing in it. But this argument 
of inbreeding is very much more of an argu- 
ment along the lines of theory than it is an 
argument along the lines of actual practice— 
not much in the argument. We might present 
the same argument with respect to the normal 
‘school. Practically all of them take teachers 
from the student body, from the seniors, and 
train them in. Isn’t that inbreeding? It is the 
same thing. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, that is all 
I have to say, and I hope I have not taken 
too much time, 


Supt. W. L. Phillips, of Lansdowne, who 
was to have spoken next, had to leave to 
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catch a train, but extended his greetings, 
heartily approved of the work of the con- 
vention, and spoke of the inspiration re- 
ceived from attending its sessions. 

President Jennings then expressed the 
hope that a resolution providing that the 
State Directors Association should become 
a part or Department of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, would be em- 
bodied in the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. He thought such action should 
be taken, as it would be of mutual benefit 
to the directors and superintendents to again 
be associated together. 

Mr. W. T. Tredway, chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, presented their 
report as follows: 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


President—J. Milton Lutz, Llanerch, Dela- 
ware county. 

Ist Vice President—Maj. F. D. Beary, Allen- 
town, Lehigh county. 

2nd Vice President—P. J. McGinty, Oly- 
phant, Lackawanna county. 

3rd Vice President—Wm. G. Davis, Mc- 
Keesport, Allegheny county. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. E. S. Hassler, 
Grove City, Mercer county. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. M. Bowen, 
Chester, Delaware county. 

Treasurer—J. W. Howarth, Glen Riddle, 
Delaware county. 

Executive Committee—J. C. Brown, Blooms- 
burg, Columbia county; H. A. Boyer, Harris- 
burg, Dauphin county; J. Newton Rhodes, 
Reading, Berks county; Samuel R. McClure, 
Braddock, Allegheny county; Charles M. 
Magee, Easton, Northampton county. 

Legislative Committee—H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town, Montgomery county; M. H. Henning, 
Wilkinsburg, Allegheny county; C. L. Shaver, 
Somerset county; T. G, Magee, Altoona, Blair 
county; A. E. Bunaford, Wilkesbarre, Luzerne 
county; Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg, Armstrong 
county. 

National Delegates—T. J. Jennings, Scran- 
ton, Lackawanna county; Franklin Smedley, 
Philadelphia. 

Alternates—Dr. Cameron Schultz, Danville, 
Montour county; Raymond O’Rourke, East 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny county. 

State Delegates—George E. Colvin, Warren, 
Warren county; Rev. F. Schmidt, 
Schwenksville, Montgomery county; W. H. 
McCrea, Newville, Cumberland county. 

Alternates—Thomas F. Harrison, Dunmore, 
Lackawanna county; Capt. J Keenan, 
Greensburg, Westmoreland county; Thomas 
Sheridan, Pittston, Luzerne county. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to 
cast the ballot of the Association for the 
gentlemen above named, which was done 
and they were duly elected. 

Mr. H. A. Boyer, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, then presented their 
report as follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Harrisburg, February 2, 1912. 
To the Officers and Members of the Directors’ 

Department of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 

cational Association: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Your Committee 
on Resolutions respectfully submit the follow- 
ing for your consideration and, we trust, 
approval. 

We heartily endorse the following resolu- 
tion: “Resolved, That the Committee on 
Legislation prepare a bill to be presented to 
the next Legislature amending the School 
Code so that graduates of our city Training 
Schools shall be granted permanent state cer- 
tificates under the same conditions as gradu- 
ates of our State Normal Schools are granted 
State Normal Diplomas, and that the bill so 
prepared be presented to this Convention at tts 
next session.” This resolution is accompanied 
by the signature of the directors of McKees- 
port, Johnstown, Chester, Reading and Harris- 
burg, Pa., and meets with the hearty support 
and approval of your committee, 

We further recommend that the resolution 
be approved which reads as follows: “Re- 
solved, That the State Directors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania become a Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association.” 
This resolution meets with the approval of the 
Committee for the reason that it is a formality 
by and through which the directors’ branch 
will become a part of the association men- 
tioned, which we believe is the desire of all 
directors present. 

We also endorse and recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: “ Whereas, 
those interested in the cause of higher educa- 
tion and better educational advantages and 

‘entrusted with the drafting of our new School 
Code see and recognize the important neces- 
sity of providing help for our County Super- 
intendents of Schools that the work may be 
more carefully supervised: Whereas, our 
Legislature approved of the idea by the pass- 
ing of the School Code containing said pro- 
visions: Whereas, there has not as yet been 
any money appropriated to maintain said 
assistants; therefore be it Resolved, that we, 
the Delegates to the 17th Annual Convention 
of the Directors’ Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, in 
regular session assembled in the City of 
Harrisburg, desire to go on record as heartily 
endorsing said creation and strongly recom- 
mending that the next session of our Legis- 
lature appropriate additional money necessary 
to provide for expense thus incurred. Be it 
further Resolved, that our Delegates and 
Members of School Boards appeal to the 
State Senators and Representatives from their 
respective districts and counties to aid and 
assist in securing an appropriation so this 
portion of our Code can be complied with; and 
be it further Resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be furnished The Pennsylvania 
School Journal for publication.” 

We further recommend that the thanks of 
this association be extended to his Excellency, 
the Governor of this Commonwealth, and also 
to His Hon. John K. Royal, Mayor of the 
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Citv of Harrisburg, for the excellent ad- 
dresses delivered by them in behalf of the 
departments of government which they repre- 
sent. Also that the thanks of this Convention 
be extended to Dr. John D. Fox, as well as to 
c. Greer, of Johnstown, Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Reed B. Teitrich, Dr. C. E. 
Keene, David F. Fortney, Supt. Samuel Hamil- 
ton, C. M. Magee and F. E, Downes for the 
excellent addresses delivered to us during the 
Convention. 

Also, that the thanks of this body be ex- 
tended to the Board of School Directors of 
the City of Harrisburg for the use of their 
several buildings in which to hold our meet- 
ings; to the principals of the High Schools of 
this city and to the students who have done 
so much toward making this Convention en- 
tertaining and pleasant. 

Signed: Mary L. Trescott, William G. 
Davis, J. D. Rutledge, H. M. McCoy, and 
Harry A. Boyer, chairman. 


The report was adopted, after some dis- 
cussion of the first resolution due to a mis- 
understanding that it was the intent to have 
the bill mentioned first presented to the-As- 
sociation for consideration at its next an- 
nual meeting, the resolution being amended 
by adding thereto the words: “And that 
the bill so prepared be presented to this 
convention at its next annual session.” 

Mr. H. M. Lessig, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, presented their re- 
port, which was adopted without debate, as 
follows. 


Your committee has carefully considered the 
school law passed by the last Legislature, and 
approved May 18, 1911, and they report as 
follows: 

The consideration of the new School Code, 
one of the most important acts in the history 
of our State legislation, occupied a large part 
of the session. The time is too short since its 
enactment to test the value of such changes 
as have been made in our school laws, but it 
is believed that the Commission by which this 
Code was prepared have done well for the 
State. The law is not perfect, but such 
changes by amendment can hereafter be made 
as shall seem desirable. 

Training schools for teachers are of the 
utmost importance. They ought to be under 
the influence and control of the Department 
of Public Instruction. Legislation here should 
be most carefully considered. 

Section 540 directs that in all school dis- 
tricts of the third and fourth classes in this 
Commonwealth the school taxes shall be levied 
and assessed upon all property upon which 
county taxes are assessed. Some school dis- 
tricts of the third class are operating under a 
city charter, and can have their tax assessed 
upon the valuation as made by the city authori- 
ties. More definite legislation is needed here. 

The Code would have the auditing of the 
finances of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th class dis- 
tricts begin on the first Monday in July. The 
Legislature, by Act of June 9, 1011, named 
the first Tuesday in December as the date for 
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beginning this audit. We recommend the 
repeal of this latter act. 

We strongly recommend the medical inspec- 
tion of schools, and we feel that the great 
majority of our school boards will avail them- 
selves of this wise provision of the School 
Code during the next school year. 

Signed: M. Lessig, M. H. Henning, 
James G. Hayes, S. E. Worthington, C. L. 
Magee, and C. L. Shaver. 

The President introduced Mr. J. A. 
Steese, of Cumberland county, a former 
president of the Association, who stated 
that owing to the illness of J. C. Dight, 
chairman, the committee appointed a year 
ago to prepare a text-book on the subject of 
agriculture was unable to present a report; 
that considerable information has been 
gathered and work done along that line and 
he thought the work should be completed. 
He therefore made a motion that the com- 
mittee be continued, which was agreed to 
with the understanding that if Mr. Dight 
was unable to go on with the work Mr. 
Steese should take charge of it. 

Miss Mary L. Trescott, of Wilkes-Barre, 
spoke of the importance of, having manual 
training for the boys and domestic science 
for the girls taught in the high schools, and 
urged that these branches be introduced so 
as to be available for children from twelve 
to sixteen years of age who are often com- 
pelled of necessity to leave school before 
reaching the high school, and are deprived 
of the benefits of this training which they 
so badly needed when the responsibility of 
establishing and maintaining homes came to 
them. 

The members were requested to send to 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
J. C. Brown, Bloomsburg, any suggestions 
they might have or think of during the 
year of subjects to be placed on the pro- 
gram for discussion at the next annual 
meeting, together with recommendations of 
any persons they might have in mind suit- 
able to discuss the subjects. 

There being no further business, Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 

Adams—Supt. H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg; 
John H. Stock, Abbottstown; J. A. Knouss, 
Arendtsville ; Robt. K. Major, Gettysburg; F. A. 
Waybright, R. 2, Gettysburg; C. Arthur Griest, 
Guernsey; W. C. Alwine, New Oxford; M. F. 
Stoner, Orrtanna. 

Allegheny—J. O. Bower, Bellevue; S. R. Mc- 
Clure, Braddock; W. T. Tredway, Coraopolis; 
Raymond O’Rourke, East Pittsburgh; Ralph C. 
Davis, Homestead; William G. Davis, Wm. J. 
Tawney, John D, Evans, McKeesport; C, P. 
Davis, Swissvale; M. H. Henning, J. D. Ander- 
son, F. R. Stotler, L: P. Hagan, James G, Sansom, 
Wilkinsburg. 
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Armstrong—D. A. Graham, R. 1, Kittanning; 
Dr. J. D. Orr, Leechburg. 

Beaver—E. S. Parson, Ambridge; David C, 
Locke, Beaver. 

Bedford—M. H. Kramer, Hyndman. 

Berks—W. L. Rhoads, Boyertown; Oscar M. 
Koller, Fleetwood; G. C. Bordner, Quinton D, 
Herman, Kutztown; Wellington M. Bertolet, 
David C. Lotz, Dr. E. S. Brownmiller, Harry P, 
Yost, J. Newton Rhoads, Reading; Edward S, 
Leinbach, Womelsdorf; H. L. Althouse, Wyo- 
missing. 

Blair—Andrew S. Stayer, Altoona; H. A. Me- 
Intosh, Hollidaysburg; Dr. I, D. Metzger, Tyrone, 

Bradford—J. Andrew Wilt, Towanda; T. W. 
Parsons, Troy; R. B. Allen, Ulster; E. D. Lewis, 
Wyalusing. 

Bucks—Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown; Lewis 
R. Bond, Morrisville; Wm. M. Watson, Newtown, 

Butler—H. R. Sheffield, Chicora. 

Cambria—Alvin P. Noon, Conemaugh; H. M. 
Tarr, J. D. Rutledge, Johnstown; Homer C. 
George, South Fork. 

Carbon—David J. Pearsall, Mauch Chunk. 

Centre—David F. Fortney, Bellefonte. 

Chester—Mrs,. Abbie W. Wilder, Kennett 
Square; Samuel Buckwalter, R. 5, Phoenixville; 
J. B. Reiff, Spring City; Miller M. Boyd, West- 


town. 

Clearfield—Harry C. Conner, Burnside; Wil- 
liam Wingert, Luthersburg. 

Clinton—J. H. Peters, Avis; J. Stuart Groupe, 
Jersey Shore; W. E. Mallery, W. H. Rumberger, 
Renovo. 

Columbia—Supt. Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg; 
Wm. C. Hosler, Benton; B. H. Bower, Berwick; 
Harry S. Barton, James C. Brown, Bloomsburg; 
John H. Eisenhauer, Mifflinville. 

Cumberland—T. Grove Tritt, Carlisle; Jas. A. 
Steese, Mt. Holly Springs; C. M. Prowell, New 
Cumberland; E., Newton Kirkpatrick, Shippens- 
burg; Frank Martin, West Fairview. 

Dauphin—Supt. H. V. B. Garver, Middletown; 
D. W. Schaffner, Enhaut; Harry A. Boyer, 
Simon Page, Millard F. Saul, Geo. W. Kennedy, 
Adam D. Houtz, Charles S, -Fohl, Harrisburg; 
Ira W. Hoover, Highspire; Isaac W. Hoffman, 
Millersburg; John A. Ebersole, Penbrook. 

Delaware—W, Booth, John Butterworth, 
Wm. M. Bowen, Chester; Supt. W. L. Phili 
Isaac P. Garrett, Lansdowne; J. Milton Lutz, 
Llanerch ; Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Media; Geo. H. 
Sauers, Norwood; H. Carl Downing, Walling- 


ford. 

Elk—D. J. Driscoll, St. Marys; Wm. H. Deve- 
raux, Wilcox. 

Erie—E. E. Kendall, Waterford; W. S. Fuller, 
Wattsburg. 

Fayette—F. C. Rush, Farmington ; Chas. Opper- 
man, Orient; D. C. Sutton, Smithfield; J. B. 
Frasher, Smock. 

Greene—H, G. Clayton, Waynesburg; J. M. 
Gilbert, Woodruff. 

Huntingdon—C. B. Ewing, Mount Union; Paul 
Rupert, Saltillo. 

efferson—H. M. Cochran, D. F. 
Gourley, Punxsutawney. 
Lackawanna—Supt. J. C. Taylor, Scranton; W. 
Rue, Clark’s Summit; Edward P. Moore, 
Thomas M. Flaunelly, Thos, J. Harrison, Dur- 
more; Geo. A. Emery, Elmhurst; M. D. Potter, 
Fleetville; John E. Lougheny, Jermyn; M. ’. 
Gaughan, Jessup; P. J. McGinty, George Chyl 
James Casey, Olyphant. 

Lancaster—Supt. P, M. Harbold, Lancaster; 
A. G. Heisey, Elizabethtown; H. F. McCloud, 
Manheim. 

Lawrence—R. E. Beight, Edinburg; James M. 
Watson, Volant. 


Corsica ; 
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Lebanon—A. L. Risser, R. 1, Cornwall; Dr. 
Wm. T. Bruce, Edgar H. Donley, J. H. Seltzer, 
A. P. Hollinger, Lebanon; E. G. Boeshore, Lick- 
dale; A. P. Moore, Richland. 

Lehigh—H. E. Crilley, Allentown; C. F. 
‘Wagner, Emaus; Henry Brown, Laury’s Station ; 
Thomas M. Shenton, Slatedale. 

Luzerne—Evan R. Jones, Edwardsville; John 
F, Louzer, Wm. H. Bachman, Hazleton; Milton 
F. Williams, Nescopeck; John J. McNulty, Pitts- 
ton; Dr. C. L. Santee, Wapwallopen; Wm. F 
Steinhauer, Miss Mary L. Trescott, and A. E. 
Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre. 

McKean—John F. Leonard, Jr., and T. R. 
Clark, Bradford. 

Mercer—E. S. Hassler, Grove City. 

Miffin—Warren Brindell, Granville; T. H. 
Wirt, McVeytown; L. W. Rhodes, Newton Hamil- 


ton. 

Monroe—Steward Flagler, Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery—J. A. McFarland, Conshohocken ; 
C. Howard McCarter, Narberth; James A, Welsh, 
Norristown; Thomas Coulston, Plymouth Meet- 
ing; Hilary M. Lessig, Pottstown; N. F. Schmidt, 
Schwenksville ; E. C. Espenship, West Point. 

Montour—Cameron Shultz, M.D., Jacob Fischer, 
Jacob M. Shultz, N. Elmer Sidler, Danville ; Wm. 
S. Bogart, R. 2, Milton. 

Northampton—Supt. W. D. Landis, Northamp- 
ton; Ray S. Davey, Bangor; Jas. K. Worman, 
Bath; Dr. Floyd C. Sandt, Chas. M. Magee, Eas- 
ton; W. D. Easterday, John Renner, Andrew 
Bender, and Henry B. Reed, Northampton. 

Northumberland—Supt. I. C. M. Ellenberger, 
Sunbury ;. Geo. L, Haag, A. Frank Krause, Mil- 
ton; William J. Muir, John Harris, H. F. Lewis, 
Peter Barr, Shamokin; John H. Klase, Snyder- 
town; W. N. Leeser, C. A Shipe, Sunbury; Wm. 
L. Nesbit, Lewisburg, Union Co. 

Philadelphia—William McIntyre, Philadelphia; 
Franklin Smedley, Frankford. 

Pike—Walter Vetterlein, Paupack. 

Potter—E. Alton Earle, Austin; C. E. Hosley, 
. Brookland. 

Ge oe Livingston Seltzer, Potts- 
ville; W. C. Kepner, Orwigsburg; Rev. A. S. 
Mengle, Port Clinton; Thos. W. Swalm, M.D., 
Pottsville. 

Snyder—J. A. Eichman, Globe Mills; Jno. S. 
Kauffman and M. I. Potter, Middleburg; Ira 
Heiser, Winfield, 

Somerset—James Maust, Elk Lick; Wilson A. 
eres, R. D., Friedens ; E. M. Beachly, Meyers- 

ale. 

Sullivan—B. T. Martin, Dushore; J. A. Hels- 
man, Mildred; Harry B. Armer, Muncy Valley; 
Harvey A, Hess, Nordmont. 

Susquehanna—S. Fitch Breed. Kingsley. 

Tioga—R. R. McInroy, Middleburg Centre. 

Union—J. N. Glover, Vicksburg. 

Venango—W. A. Service, Utica. 

Warren—Supt. Clyde S. ae Warren ; David 
H. Keller, M.D., Russell ; Geo. E. Colvin, Warren. 

‘Washington—P. G. Walker, Cecil; John L. 
Post, Taylorstown; T. G. McCleary, Washington. 

Wayne—Geo. Ehrhart, Newfoundland; R. Lan- 
caster, South Sterling. 

Westmoreland—Richard T. Hugus, Jeannette; 

. A, Dornon, New Alexandria. 

yoming—Supt. Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhan- 
nock ; F, J. Herman, Mehoopany; J. B. Donovan, 


York—S. J. Barnett, Wm. R. Williams and 
H. Smith Fulton, Delta; J. H. Naylor, R. 2, 
Dover; Dr. E. R. Albaugh, Glen Rock; Horace 
D, Becker and Alvin R. Nissly, Hanover; E. 

timer Sechrist, Parke; Chas. Kessler, R. 3, 
Spring Grove; Henry Small, York; Dr. L. U. 
ech, New Salem. 

New York—James H. O’Donnell. 
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COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE first meeting of the College and 

Normal School Department was held 

in Room No. 121 of the Central High 
School. 

Dr. George M. Philips, president, called 
the meeting to order and in the absence of 
Secretary, Prof. J. A. Shott, of West- 
minster College, was appointed secretary 
pro tem. 

Prof. C. B. Robertson, of the School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, read 
the following paper on the 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A PROVISIONAL COLLEGE 
CERTIFICATE UNDER THE NEW CODE. 


The idea that a certain scholastic prepara- 
tion in specified institutions of learning should 
be recognized by granting the individuals ob- 
taining such preparation the privilege to teach 
in certain ‘schools under such restrictions as 
the law provides, is an old one. 

It is not for us to discuss the principles in- 
volved in such an act.. It is evident that the 
results will be varied greatly by the adminis- 
tration of the idea. Therefore, if such a 
privilege is granted, it must be safeguarded by 
careful requirements both as to kind and 
quantity of preparation required of the candi- 
dates, and the administration of the certificates. 

We must have in mind the end sought 
which is, first, to supply skilled teachers for 
the schools of the state; second, we must not 
defeat the end sought by making the condi- 
tions too severe; but the other extreme of 
requiring too little is a very unsafe position. 
Whether these certificates are granted as the’ 
result of an examination by some authority, 
or on the presentation of evidence from the 
institution where the required work was done, 
is not a material point. Many of us will agree 
that the conditions leading to certification have 
often been very lax, and the privilege has been 
subjected to grave abuses in administration. 

If time permitted I would like to say some 
things about the general standards of our 
state on certification as provided by law and 
administered by some of those to whom the 
authority has been given; or rather, it would 
be largely upon the lack of standards—no, it 
would be upon the enormous number of 
standards that prevail in the state. For cer- 
tain kinds of certificates there are as many 
standards as there are city and county super- 
intendents, and you all are probably aware of 
many instances of serious abuse of this power. 
It seems that in this is one of the greatest 
weaknesses of our new educational code. This 
condition would be greatly improved by cen- 
tralizing in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the function of granting certificates. 
Bolton says: “The greatest defect in our 
American schools is lack of uniformity of re- 
quirements for teaching.” 

It is not my purpose to deal with the whole 
problem of the provisional certificates, but to 
restrict my discussion to the requirements for 
the granting of provisional certificates to 
graduates of standard colleges and universi- 
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ties; and I wish to restrict the paper still 
further, and have you keep in mind the fact 
that most of the individuals who secure such 
certificates aspire to teach in our secondary 
schools; and that most of the teachers in our 
secondary schools come from this group. If 
the individual is to teach in grades below the 
seventh, we have another problem, and the two 
are so unlike that they cannot be treated 
together except in a few large factors common 
to both. 

The scope for our discussion is the adoles- 
cent child. This statement is not to be taken 
as favoring the “six and six” plan of divi- 
sions for the elementary and _ secondary 
schools. Worse things might happen than to 
have our secondary schools begin lower down. 
But that is not the reason for the restriction, 
it is rather the age of the child. 

History is important in helping us to in- 
terpret the present and to prepare for the 
future. The training of teachers for secondary 
schools has a history of more than a hundred 
years to back the idea. In France it has been 
a reality for a long time; Germany has a 
record in this work of which she may be 
proud. Russell says, “ Germany owes more to 
the pedagogical training of her teachers than 
to any other factor in their preparation.” She 


has long recognized that “something more 
than culture and minute scholarship is required 
in the teacher, and that is a special training 
for his profession that gives to him a pro- 
fessional spirit which every German teacher 


feels and that differentiates him from his 
species in other countries. This spirit is 
almost wholly the result of his pedagogical 
training.” 

Germany increased the pedagogical rather 
than the scholastic requirements for teachers 
in their secondary schools, because they saw 
that the skill of the elementary teachers trained 
in the normal schools was distinctly superior 
to that shown by teachers in the secondary 
schools. From experience I am convinced that 
the teacher who has been trained in a normal 
school for elementary work is much better 
fitted and gives better service, as shown in the 
results, than the teacher who has had the usual 
college course in preparation for teaching in a 
secondary school shows. 

You who are familiar with the teaching done 
in our schools, both primary and secondary, 
will have made the same observation and will 
approve of the step taken by Germany. Would 
it be a wise step for us to take? The Ger- 
man standard was a college or university 
course and one year of special work. This 
was increased to two years of pedagogical 
training after the college or university course; 
and a large part of this supplemental work is 
in the form of actual observation and practice. 
The German teacher in secondary schools at- 
tains to his dignity only by examinations which 
cover pedagogy, philosophy, psychology, logic 
and ethics, as well as the other subjects of 
the course and. special work upon the subjects 
that they expect to teach. The trade mark 
“Made in Germany” usually means efficiency 
when seen upon a teacher. 

The situation as it exists in England and 
America is put in such a way by Langlois 
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that we are not likely to become puffed up 
over it. He says, “It is only in England and 
America where individual libe has been 
pushed to the point of charlatanism, so that 
anybody at all can teach anything at all.” This 
quotation will call to mind one of the reasons 
given by Benj, Franklin for the establishment 
of the Academy, one of the ancestors of our 
present high school, “ That it would prepare a 
number of the poorer sort to be qualified to 
act as schoolmasters.” 

In France and Germany “teaching is a pro- 
fession and not a trade—a life-work and not 
a stepping-stone to some other career.” In 
both England and America there has been 
much more progress than we realize because 
we are all so busy that we have but little 
time to measure either speed or distance, and 
we need standards for such a measurement. 

A brief survey of the recent movements in 
our own country will help us to be optimistic 
but not satisfied. It has not been long since 
the physical ability to hold the “job” was the 
“major” in a teacher’s course, and the other 
qualifications were distinctly the “minors.” 
Then came the idea of a higher scholastic 
preparation, and with it the belief that any one 
who knows the subject could teach it. The 
colleges and universities have been back of 
this idea for a long time, and Mr. Fite’s tirade 
in the September “Nation” is one of the 
dying struggles of this belief. 

The function of our colleges and universi- 
ties was for so long a time the preparation of 
students for the old-line professions, produc- 
tion of scholarship and of culture, and the 
method of attaining these results was so un- 
changing, that they often thought there was 
some mystical power in certain forms, cere- 
monies and subjects of the old classical course, 
and that any one who had not passed that way 
was a “barbarian.” They ascribed to certain 
subjects “ divine rights” in the field of culture, 
discipline and power. 

Protests grew more numerous against this 
condition, and one of the marks of educa- 
tional progress in America was the permanent 
establishment of a department of education in 
the University of Michigan in 1879. This 
began the period when colleges and universi- 
ties gave to students, intending to teach, in- 
struction in the history, theory and practice of 
education. 

Luckey says, “This movement began with a 
definite purpose—the professional preparation 
of secondary teachers.” This is still the aim 
of these departments in the main, and they 
never were and are not now intended to dupli- 
cate the work of the normal schools. In fact 
if the normal schools perform the function 
for which they have been established, i. ¢., 
furnishing properly trained teachers for the 
elementary schools, they will be so busy that 
they will have but little time to be “anxious” 
over the encroachment of the college. The 
college and university have a field that will 
take all their time, energy and initiatives, if 
they give to the state teachers as well pre 
pared to do secondary school work as the 
normal trained teachers are for the elementary 
school work. 

Another factor that we might as well notice 
here is that, first, the normal schools cannot 
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supply the legitimate demands that should be 
put upon them; and, second, they are not 
fitted to give the scholastic work. All agree 
that the student who aims to be a teacher 
should have a scholarship much broader than 
the scholarship of the most advanced pupils 
that he will be called upon to teach. 

Another epoch in the preparation of teachers 
for secondary schools was begun in 1898 when 
Columbia University took over Teachers’ Col- 
lege as one of the regular schools in its Uni- 
versity organization. This event marks the 
coming of professional schools of University 

de for the training of teachers, whose aim 
is the giving to the teacher a wider and more 
complete training in his profession than he 
receives from the normal school or the depart- 
ments of education; and this movement has 
opened the way for research work to be had 
upon educational problems, and gives to the 
advanced student in such work an atmosphere 
such as is always needed for successful investi- 
gation. 

The rapid extension of departments of edu- 
cation into the colleges and universities has 
been an igrtonge evidence of the awakening, 
and that many of our best universities have 
established schools of education of university 
grade is an encouraging sign of our progress. 
Professor Judd emphasizes this point in his 
answer to the critics of professional training 
of teachers for secondary schools. (See Oc- 
tober number of The Nation.) 

The latest phase of progress is the introduc- 
tion of the training department as coordinate 
with the department of theory, in the work of 
the students who are preparing to be teachers 
—they having regular work in observation of 
and practice in teaching, to the end that they 
may have the opportunity under supervision to 
‘get rid of many faults and develop confidence 
and skill before being thrust upon a child 
world. It is a question of “the raw recruit 
vs. a trained teacher ”—the first sees the sub- 
ject, the second sees the child. The value of 
laboratory work as a process has been so well 
substantiated that it seems unnecessary to set 
forth the advantages of the training work to 
which it is in many ways analogous, 

Hanus sums it up when he says in substance, 
that having a knowledge of the history, theory 
and literature of his profession gives a view of 
the difficulties, the nature and extent of its 
problems, knowledge of its resources, and aims 
for his guidance and inspiration; a sense of 
the duties he will meet and a_sense of the 
Privileges of his profession; it gives indi- 
viduality to him. One of the best proofs of 
the efficiency of the schools of education is 
the large number of college-bred teachers who 
teturn for higher work in the schools of 
education, both in theory and practice. 

It is well that we should ask what our 
leaders in education think of the movement 
toward the higher professional training of 
Secondary school teachers. Letters from over 
thirty of our state superintendents show that 
they are almost a unit in believing that pro- 
fessional training of teachers for secondary 
schools should be demanded; many of them 
give as the greatest difficulty in our secondary 
Schools the “untrained teacher,” stating the 
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same idea in many different ways, suchas 
“poor teaching,” “college methods in high 
schools,” “ failure of teacher to have definite 
aims due to inadequate preparation,” “ not near 
enough to the people,” “lack of training,” 
“teachers don’t know what constitutes good 
teaching,” “wrong conception of the high 
school,” “do not know their students,” “too 
scholastic, too anxious to fit students for col- 
lege rather than for life,” “do not understand 
high school life.” There were many more of 
similar import. 

The state superintendents almost to a man, 
including the women, put an emphatic ap- 
proval upon making observation and practice a 
part of the required professional course. The 
following are a few of their comments upon 
that topic: “By all means”; “Undoubtedly, 
teachers preparing for work in secondary 
schools should be given opportunity for ob- 
servation and practice-teaching in a high school 
under the direction of a skilled critic”; “The 
usefulness of a college education is limited by 
its lack of facilities for practice-teaching and 
school-room administration”; “No doubt as 
much needed as for those preparing to teach 
in the grades”; “Absolutely demanded”; 
“Teachers cannot be properly trained without 
it”; and many more of the same kind of 
comments. ? 

Updegraff has done a good piece of work in 
bulletin No. 16 of the Bureau of Education: 
“ Teachers’ certificates issued under general 
State Laws.” From this report it is evident 
that the requirements for a provisional certifi- 
cate for college graduates vary greatly in the 
different states. 

1. Nine states do not have college gradua- 
tion as a qualification for a certificate. 

2. Ten states have no provision for pro- 
fessional studies in the certificate issued to 
college graduates. 

3. Ten states issue two certificates—in one 
the professional work is required, in the other 
it 1s not. 

4. Nineteen states require that certain 
amounts of professional study be pursued, 
either during the college course or in post- 
graduate study. ; 

The requirements in the last group are 
widely different. They range from one year 
postgraduate work in Rhode Island and Cali- 
fornia to almost nothing in some other states. 
But the amount required by a large number of 
the states that are leading in educational 
affairs is worthy of notice, the most frequent 
being fifteen semester hours with a decided 
tendency to raise the amount required. Penn- 
sylvania is much behind the leaders, but has 
distanced a goodly number of the states; she 
requires 200 hours, or more than eleven 
semester hours. 

The subjects required by various states may 
be of some interest as a basis of comparison. 

Colorado requires professional training 
equivalent to one-sixth of the four-year 
course, in at least three of the following sub- 
jects, one of which must be practice-teachin 
and special methods, general and educationa 
psychology, history of education, science and 
principles of education, organization and man- 
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agement of schools, philosophy, sociology and 
anthropology. 

Indiana grants the certificate on examination 
in at least three of the following: History of 
Education, System and Law, psychology ex- 
perimental and educational, child study, prin- 
ciples and methods of instruction. 

Michigan asks eleven semester hours of 
work on the science and art of teaching, with 
observation of actual teaching. 

New Hampshire outlines the college course 
and says the student must have a minimum 
average of 75 per cent. and no grade below 
55 per cent., and take an examination in the 
history of education, psychology, pedagogy, 
school law, and school management with 
special reference to the problems. of the 
adolescent period. 

Nearly every state that has a standard has 
some variation, but these examples will give us 
a good general ideal of the practice. 

You are probably familiar with the Penn- 
sylvania standard. The Code says, “The 
superintendent of public instruction may grant 
a provisional college certificate to every person 
who presents to him satisfactory evidence of 
a good moral character and of being a gradu- 
ate of a college or university approved by 
the College and University Council, who has 
during his course successfully completed not 
less than two hundred hours* work in peda- 
gogical studies, such as psychology, ethics, 
logic, history of education, school manage- 
ment and methods of teaching.” . 

Our practice is average in Pennsylvania. 

The report of the N. E. A. committee of 
seventeen on the professional preparation of 
high school teachers is worthy of serious study, 
because five committees have had a member- 
ship that so well represented every phase of 
the problems involved from the points of 
theory, practice and administration, 

You will not be given the whole report, but 
your attention is directed to a review of cer- 
tain important phases of that report. 

The suggestions of the committee for the 
academic preparation of teachers should be a 
good guide to the colleges and universities in 
adjustine their courses of study upon a basis 
that has a theory instead of a fetish. The 
suggestions given for the professional work is 
of larger interest just now. They are as 
follows: 

This work shall extend over the last two 
years of the course, that definite study be 
given in some efficient manner to the history 
of general and secondary education; educa- 
tional psychology with emphasis on adoles- 
cence; principles of education including aims, 
values and processes; special methods in the 
secondary subjects that the student expects to 
teach; organization and management of 
schools and school systems; school hygiene. 

The committee makes a special point of the 
necessity for giving opportunity for observa- 
tion and practice-teaching in secondary schools 
—and they suggest plans for such work. 

The last factor is such an important one, 
and means so much toward the increasing effi- 
ciency of schools of the State, that there 
should be some provision made by law that 
would open up ways for the giving of oppor- 
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tunities for observation and practice in the 
high schools that are situated in centers where 
secondary school teachers are being prepared. 
This is a matter for consideration by our 
new State Board of Education. 

It could be done by increasing the state ap- 
propriation to such schools as make provision 
for this work. Of course, the amount of such 
work to be done in any school should be 
limited, and the question of supervision would 
need careful consideration. But these are 
matters of detail in administration. 

Objections would be raised to having the 
children practiced upon. But the study of the 
results in nearly two thousand cases taken over 
a period of ten years in different schools, 
shows that the children who had been prac- 
ticed upon, when under good supervision, were 
very markedly the superior of those coming 
from other schools, when they were put side 
by side and called upon to do the work in 
higher schools. 

“Nothing but practice can convert knowl- 
edge into power.” The adjustment of a 
teacher is always difficult and is often never 
effected, or at least imperfectly so, if the 
teacher is permitted to go into active service 
without first having had the opportunity of 
teaching under constructive supervision. Yes, 
it may be done outside, but experience with 
superintendents and high school principals 
leads me to the conclusion that they do not 
have the time for such work, and it is not 
their function. It is the function of the 
schools preparing such teachers to give them 
their school orientation in a large part before 
going out to teach. Brown says that the 
minimum qualifications for elementary school 
work have been very low, and it is even less 
satisfactory for the high school, 

The awakening of a greatly increased in- 
terest in our high schools, due to many 
factors, makes it highly desirable that we safe- 
guard these institutions by doing away with the 
“blanket” certificate that permits the indi- 
vidual to teach in any school and in any grade 
of work, and anv subjects. We do not give 
“blanket” certificates in other professions; 
we separate our doctors into groups—dentistry, 
pharmacy, veterinary, specialists, and plain 
doctors; so are lawyers expected to qualify 
before they can appear in our different courts. 
If we are ill we do not call in a horse doctor. 

It is of much more importance than that our 
teachers should qualify in a special way for 
their special work, and receive special recogni- 
tion in the form of a special certificate; be- 
cause they are to deal with special subjects, 
and particularly with children that are dif- 
ferent in nearly every way from children of 
any other age; that is, these children need 
specialists more than ever before; and just as 
the old general practitioner is giving way to 
the specialist, so is the general education giv- 
ing place to the specialist; because by so doing 
we can advance the interest of the child, and 
that means a gain for the community and 
civilization—because this is not a local but 4 
national problem. 


DISCUSSION, 


Dr. S. E. Weber, of State College: I 
think we may be satisfied that the legisla- 
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ture made no provision for the payment of 
assistant county superintendents and can 
be content to leave the matter for consid- 
eration at the next session of the legisla- 
ture.- The urgent need is for summer 
schools in which instruction in Pedagogy 
may be given to those prospective teachers 
who have no professional training at all. 
Such work has been begun at the West 
Chester normal school, and other normal 
schools could render a valuable service by 
opening their doors during the summer. I 
would like to see six weeks sound peda- 
gogical instruction given even to eighth- 
grade pupils. 

Prof. Chambers, of the University of 
Pittsburgh: I think the next step is the 
dimination of the work of examining 
teachers from the County Superintendent’s 
hands and placing it in the hands of the 
State Department. It is in the interest of 
the school children to have better teachers 
and county superintendents themselves be- 
lieve that uniform examinations under con- 
trol of the State Department would raise 
the standard of teachers. In the second 
place we need better machinery for the 
preparation of teachers. The state does not 
provide adequate instruction for those who 
are beginning to teach. The Superinten- 
dent of Westmoreland county provides a 
week of expert instruction for those who 
have had no experience in teaching, and the 
work of teachers so instructed is especially 
noted during the year. Experience has 
shown that such work is of great value. 
Normal schools ought to be compelled to 
give summer courses for those who expect 
to teach and have had no professional 
preparation. We need the machinery for 
the preparation of young teachers. We feel 
the need of such work in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh, and feel called upon to supply 
the need, and we believe that other schools 
should do their share of the work. I object 
tohours of credit for the study of logic and 
ethics being counted as professional study 
in granting a provisional state certificate. 

hese subjects are the needs of every edu- 
cated man and for no special preparation 
for teaching. I prefer a definite statement 
of the work to be done, and not the state- 
ment, “ Such subjects as logic, ethics, etc.” 

Professor Shott, of Westminster College: 
Considerable has been said in favor of the 
high school teacher being a specialist—a 
specialist in the branch that he teaches and 
4 specialist in professional studies. This 
ideal view has much in its favor but I think 
we must work towards it from the actual 
existing conditions in the state. Superin- 
tendents and principals of schools are de- 
manding that college graduates have ex- 
Perience in teaching before they take them 
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into their schools. No matter how well 
college students prepare for teaching ew A 
of them must begin in the small hig 
schools. In these schools the principal has 
to teach many subjects and usually has 
supervision of some work in the grades. 
The teacher is a misfit in these schools if 
he is merely a specialist. To prepare speci- 
alists only for the high schools is to leave 
a very large portion of our needs at present 
unnoticed. 

Professor Babb, of the University of 
Pennsylvania: Teaching is the easiest pro- 
fession to get into, because we can make 
the most dollars in it with the least prepa- 
ration. Probably we over-supervise our 
young teachers. We make them follow a 
particular plan—the need to know their sub- 
ject from the standpoint of a teacher. Too 
often they want a particular way to do their 
work. Teachers want just this way of solv- 
ing a problem. What we want is a better 
preparation of teachers—men with confi- 
dence and originality. They need prepara- 
tion in thinking their subjects. They too 
often have nothing to put pedagogy upon. 
Teachers need to know more. And these 
things you won’t get by supervision. Teach- 
ers must be able to profit by a suggestion. 
I hope to see the day when poorly prepared 
teachers will not be put into our schools. 

Miss Johnston, of Kutztown State Normal: 
We must arouse a professional interest 
among our teachers. They often speak 
slightly of attending institutes, where they 
are paid. They speak of it as earning 
money. We must impress the teachers with 
the thought that they are teaching the child 
and not subjects of school study. 

Prof. W. H. Mearns: We have no sure 
way of making a teacher. We are feeling 
our way. We turn out fifty or sixty from 
our normal school. Some go up and some 
go down according to their peculiar fitness. 
Some who know little do well, and some 
who are promising students fail later. We 
don’t feel that we are on sure ground. Just 
as long as we pay such low salaries we keep 
teachers low. We need to give them a 
richer life. So long as we do not give them: 
a chance to grow we cannot find teachers. 


The session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Phillips at 2 p. m. on Thursday after- 
noon. 

A telegram from Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
president of Dickinson College, who was to 
address the department at this time, stated 
that on account of illness he would be 
unable to be present. 

The President appointed Professors Babb, 
Hallet and Burnham a committee on nomi- 
nation of officers. 

By vote of the session it was decided to 
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adjourn after the election of officers to 
allow the members of the department to 
attend other attractive meetings of the As- 
sociation in session during the afternoon. 

The committee on nominations reported 
as follows: 

President—S. B. McCormick, Pittsburgh. 

Secretary—A. J. Smith, Mansfield. 

Treasurer—G. M. Chambers, Pittsburgh. 

Member of Executive Committee—George 
M. Philips. 

Member of Educational Council—W. H. 
Mearns. 

Nominating Committee—M. J. Babb. 

The nominations were confirmed and de- 
clared the officers for the ensuing year. 

The department then adjourned. 


— 
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UNGRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 





. Department of Ungraded Schools 
met in the lecture room of the Girls’ 
Normal School Wednesday, December 27, 
Mr. John Hetrick president and Miss 
Emma L. Mackey, secretary, to whom we 
are indebted for report of the proceedings 
and papers read during the sessions. The 
first paper was by Prof. J. L. Spiegel, prin- 
cipal of Hempfield Township schools, 
Greensburg, on 


SOME ETHICAL PROBLEMS. 


It is not the intent of this paper to create or 
establish a code of ethics for our profession, 
nor is it intended to show the writer’s opinion 
of these ethical problems, but rather it is 
intended to cause the teachers of the Common- 
wealth not only to think along ethical lines but 
to work out for themselves some of these 
problems that must be solved in some way, 
somewhere, at some time, in order that our 
profession may be called a profession; and 
witness and observe those things ethical, so 
that the teacher may receive that reward which 
she has justly earned. 

Our profession has no right to be called a 
profession until it has a well defined and care- 
fully observed ethical code. The practitioner 
of medicine is required to learn the ethics of 
his profession just as much as he is required 
to learn his anatomy, hygiene and anv of the 
other various branches of his profession, neces- 
sary to equip him for his work in life. 
Furthermore he observes these principles just 
as faithfully as he observes the teaching of his 
Materia Medica or any other subject required 
in his profession. 

The attorney has his ethical code most care- 
fully defined in the rules of Court, Acts of 
Assembly and Court Records, and in no other 
profession is the violation of these rules more 
severely punished, and in no other profession 
are the rules more strictly observed. The 
attorney who is in any way unprofessional 
will be disbarred, and he should be. 

There are even some ethical rules existing 
among members of the ministry; while each 
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member has been a student of homiletics, yet 
there is not that careful line of distinction, 
and that careful observance of ethical teaching 
so well defined in the ministry as in the met. 
cal or legal profession. 

Ethics deprived of its technical verbiage 
may be defined simply as an exemplification of 
a square deal. The whole intent of the teach. 
ing is that mankind shall be fair to his fellow. 
man, that in all human relationship there isa 
right and a wrong, a fair and an unfair, a ius 
and an unjust, a real and an unreal, and tha 
being true, in all ethical teachings and in the 
solution of all ethical problems, the only thing 
to note is whether these human attributes are 
used for the benefit of our fellows in the 
business. 


“ Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its 
head, 

And, with a voice made all of sweet accord, 

Answered: ‘The names of those who love 
the Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not 


Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

~ cheerily still, and said: ‘I pray thee, 
then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellowmen’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next 
night 

It came again, in a great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed, ; 

And, lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


In this little poem, given complete, is a text 
for ethical problems. That the teachers of our 
time must solve and must create into a fixed 
code, a line of conduct for fair dealing, in 
order that their work may be more efficient, is 
plainly evident. 

Let us look for a moment at the first ethical 
rule that should be written in the moral code 
of school administration. 

To this assembly—all of us teachers—let ts 
first take the teachers’ relation to one other. 
In a certain sense teachers are competitors of 
one another, and this is a good thing, but this 
competition must be fair to all concerned, must 
be carried on with a view toward fairness to 
the other fellow, must have the ethical bearing 
that makes for fairness, for honesty of put 
pose and for ultimate efficiency. 

The first proposition that I desire to offer 
is, that teachers are not fair to one another. 
Not intentionally unfair, but thoughtlessly so 
Teachers, especially beginners, in their desire 
to secure a place, lose sight of the fact that 
there is a spirit of fairness which must exist if 
the teacher desires to be considered profes 
sional. 

I look over more than two hundred applica 
tions for schools each year, and I am really 
much surprised at the great number which 
seem to think that they have the right to ask 
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for a position already held by another, and in 
most instances being well filled by the teacher 
already ‘placed. I have even had applicants 
come to my office and insist that they have the 
right to expect that we place them, apparently 
thinking they are the only ones entitled to con- 
sideration, and forgetting entirely the faithful 
ones who have given us good service. So far 
as I am able to recollect I have never given a 
place to a teacher who applies for another’s 
position. 

This may be an arbitrary rule, but I am of 
the opinion that the teacher who will not be 
professional in securing a position will hardly 
be honest in her work. After the directors 
have once secured a teacher the beginner has 
no right to the place, and should not ask for it 
as long as the old teacher is applying, but only 
at such a time as the board declares a vacancy. 
One of the things about which teachers have 
always complained is the poor tenure of office 
going with the business. The tenure of office 
is not right, but much of the fault is not with 
the board, but with the teachers themselves, 
because they importune directors, pull wires 
and do other things, to secure position and 
thereby make the tenure of office less secure 
than it should be if the teacher were simply 
honest in her efforts to secure a place, and 
ethically right with the teacher already placed. 
So long as the teacher must be fighting for 
her job just so long is her tenure of office in- 
secure. Just so long as she must fight for her 
place her work must be inefficient. Just so long 
as teachers fail to observe the ethical prin- 
ciples of fairness will the tenure of office of 
the teacher be bad. Just so soon as teachers 
do these things ethically will the tenure of 
office be made to hold the teacher as long as 
‘She does her work well—and that is as it 
should be. 

The second relationship in which teachers 
are unfair to themselves as well as to their 
fellows is that of being a “knocker.” The 
teacher who tries to add to her own reputation 
by saying of the one preceding her that she 
did no good; taught the children nothing; that 
the children know nothing; and other things 
that you may have heard said of yourself or 
some other, are to say the least unkind, un- 
professional, and in all probability an indica- 
tion of the sort of teacher she herself may be. 
When a teacher complains about her prede- 
cessor, she is either weak or unfit by nature 
to teach school. The spirit of fairness must 
exist, and a person without it will never be 
successful. It is easier to smile than sneer, and 
your countenance is surely pleasanter with a 
smile than a frown. Don’t complain, be fair. 
The day will come when the teacher who is 
unfair in her relationship with her fellow 
teachers will be eliminated from the profes- 
sion, and the sooner the better. 

The next ethical relation that the teacher 
needs to observe which will make her tenure 
of office better, has to do with her relationship 
with the director. When you stop to think 
about it no one has a legal connection with the 
School in all its phases except the director. 

er school officers with their various duties 
are entirely in the hands of the directors. 

The directors must assume the responsibility 
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for everything, consequently the tenure of 
office has. depended solely upon the directors. 

It should require no argument to show the 
teacher that the ethical relation in its effect 
toward a better tenure of office is to be con- 
sidered. As I have said, the teachers them- 
selves prevent their desired tenure of office, be- 
cause of their methods of securing place by the 
importunities, and so on, tc which the directors 
are subjected. School directors are human, 
they have no attributes not common to the 
average run of mankind. They work for 
nothing, they are entitled to fair treatment, 
they are entitled to an honest effort from 
teachers, they are entitled to the time for 
which they pay. The teacher’s salary is not 
large. The directors fix the salary, and in 
many instances pay more money than the 
teacher earns, not because the teacher might 
not earn all she gets if she tries, but because 
she does not try. I am in favor of better 
paid teachers, but I am also in favor of having 
a dollar’s return for a dollar’s expenditure. 
Let teachers do business with the directors in 
a business way. 

Instead of urging her claims to the detri- 
ment of other teachers, let her impress the 
director with the fact that, if vacancies exist, 
she is able to fill one and will be worth as 
much to the district as any whom they may 
secure. The frequent jumping from place to 
place because there is a small difference in 
salary, has done much to induce directors to 
keep salaries low, knowing that some “ unpro- 
fessional” will come along and want the job. 
Poor salary, poor business for both. Happily 
the new code prevents flitting unless a very 
good reason exists for so doing. 

Right here let me express my sentiments on 
the salary question: A good teacher is never 
paid for what she does, and a poor teacher is 
always over-paid for what she does not do. 
However this is not pertinent to the relation- 
ship of teacher and director in the matter 
under discussion. When the teacher gives to 
the director that spirit of undivided attention, 
efficient effort, and pains-taking service re- 
quired by both the spirit and the letter of her 
contract, then her tenure of office will be made 
surely more secure than it is now, and her 
salary much improved. Teachers must not 
forget that school directors are busy people, 
and a good school director is always a man 
who is busy in other walks of life. A man 
who has nothing to do is a poor school di- 
rector. Therefore it is incumbent on the part 
of the teacher to render to the director all 
things that are his, I mean by this, that spirit 
ethically that I have just mentioned. The 
teacher has no right to expect better treatment 
than she gives. This old world in which we 
live equalizes things verv much in the long 
run; sooner or later we are all of the same 
size; so we must not expect that directors will 
return to us either in the matter of compensa- 
tion, or in the matter of continuance of place, 
more than we give to them in efficiency in our 
work and fair dealing in our relationships. 

The third proposition is the relation of the 
teacher toward the supervising officer, whether 
school superintendent, principal, director, con- 
troller—whatever name he may be called. I 
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tmean all who stand in the supervising office 
toward the teacher and the director, the em- 
iployee and the employer, toward the worker 
‘and him who pays, and of this I do not care to 
sav much, only that there should exist a spirit 
of friendliness that will allow the teacher to 
make her wants known, that will allow her to 
go to the supervisor with her troubles, that will 
allow her to state frankly all her grievances, 
that will allow her to ask advice in all her 
difficulties, and that’ will permit him to do 
these things for her with the same spirit of 
friendliness that prompts the request. There 
must be no aloofness toward this, but there 
must be that free interchange of interest that 
will not only help each of them, but reach out 
— and help the children in the care of 
both. 

Teachers mistake the functions of the super- 
visory officer. They seem to think that it is 
his business to criticize, rather than to help. 
This is a wrong ethical conclusion. Few super- 
visory officers care to criticize, but criticism is 
needful. It is not fault-finding in the case of 
any good supervisor, but its purpose is always 
to be helpful. A supervisory officer has many 
duties both pleasant and unpleasant to perform. 
He must make to his board a report of things 
good and bad. He does not care to report 
failures. There is no pleasure in that, yet if 
failures exist they must be reported. He much 
prefers to report successes; and if successes 
exist, such a report is gladly made. So I say 
in all fairness to school officers, the teachers 
and the board, this spirit of frankness must 
exist for the good of all. The officer has no 
authority but what is delegated to him. All 
requirements are delegated requirements com- 
ing from the board. The relationship there- 
fore needs be that of fair dealing on the part 
of the teacher towards the officer, and that of 
officer toward teacher, and the greater the 
degree of frankness the greater the degree of 
pleasure for all connected with or concerned 
in the work of the school. 

The office of supervisor is largely that of 
intermediary between teachers and directors. 
Directors depend largely upon reports received 
from superintendents. Believing that the 
superintendent knows his business, and that he 
will attend to it, his report is usually accepted 
at par value. _Hence the necessity of careful, 
honest action on the part of both teacher and 
superintendent toward each other. It pays in 
more ways than dollars and cents, to do these 
things ethically. 

The school exists for the child, not the child 
for the school. Our relation with the parent 
must be had through the children. Parental 
duties are of such a character that parents 
neither know what they should of the schools 
nor do they visit them enough. About the only 
teal school information they have—and that is 
not real—is that which they receive through 
their children by means of a written report, 
which is never so good as a verbal report. 

The first thing that we need to remember in 
our ethical relation toward the parent is that 
we have no relation to the parent, except 
that which exists through the child, hence the 
necessity of being absolutely ethical with the 
child, and here I want to say that 90 per cent. 
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of the failures on the part of the teacher, is 
due to the lack of knowledge that teachers 
have of children and children’s rights. The 
fact that a child does something wrong in the 
eyes of the teacher does not prove that it is 
wrong in the eyes of the pupil. While an 
infraction of school rules and school require- 
ments is common on the part of the child, and 
needs to be corrected, yet this does not prove 
that the child has committed a school crime, 
neither does it prove that the child has no 
rights that the teacher should respect. These 
children are simply undeveloped animals—it 
might not be well to announce to the general 
public in your district, that you are teaching 
a school of little animals—which is physically 
and psychologically true. 

savage is simply an untutored person, 
hence children are in a sense savage until they 
have been taught. What parents have to aid 
them in their work of training is the child’s 
inherent characteristics, goodness, fairness and 
love for others. Much of this is developed 
during the first six years of life, during which 
the child gets little except what he learns by 
imitation. This paper will not permit further 
remark in this direction but let what I have 
said suggest a line of thought that teachers 
need to follow, in order that their ethical 
relation with the children may be right. 

Legally the child has more rights under the 
written statute than an adult has, naturally 
the child has more rights because of his un- 
developed personality, than an adult is entitled 
to. Pedagogically the child has all of the 
rights that relate to the school. In our rela- 
tion with the children we need to keep in mind 
these facts and we need to observe the rule of 
fair dealing. School teaching is simply the 
spirit of helpfulness, and to help the child it 
is necessary to know all the rights of all of 
the children. 

How many times have you punished a child 
for some infraction of the rules of the school 
—when the child was innocent? I do not 
mean that you punished for something not 
done at all, but that when the child made the 
infraction of the rule he did it without any 
thought of wrong. It is ethically wrong to 
conclude that punishment is due when some- 
thing goes amiss in school. The ethical rela- 
tion toward the punishment of the child should 
be that part of the written statute which makes 
it necessary that there be an intent to do a 
wrong before it is subject to a penalty. Chil- 
dren must be restrained, cared for, taught and 
made better, and this is not done by the inflic- 
tion of indiscriminate punishment. 

Let us have the conclusion of the whole 
matter. Let teachers establish and follow out 
a careful ethical teaching. Let them be al- 
truistic. Utopia is not at hand, nor yet due. It 
is far away in the misty future. but better 
things are at hand and the teachers must do 
their share toward securing them. They must 
be fair to each other, and to all with whom 
they come into professional relations. There 
must be no going backwards. School teach- 
ing is a helpful process. The teaching of the 


child has most to do with the growth mentally 
and morally as a people, 
Take away that spirit of right, and that 
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spirit of comaraderie which should exist 
among people of this great profession and you 
have taken away enough of the foundation of 
the school fabric to cause chaos. Carry a 
spirit of helpfulness, truthfulness, earnestness 
and fair dealing, and many of the unpleasant 
things with which we must contend will be- 
come things of the past, and our mission in the 
world will become easier to fulfill, and the 
world will grow better for our having done 
these things. 

Life is not one grand sweet song. It is the 
real thing. The only heritage we have a right 
to receive is the heritage of good to our 
fellowman. Let us deal on the square, and do 
these things absolutely honestlv with ourselves 
and with each other, and our work will be 
easier, better, and more helpful to all with 
whom we come in contact. 


This subject was further discussed by 
Dept. Supt. R. B. Teitrick and Supt. George 
W. Moore, of Chester County. It was fol- 
lowed by a paper read by Miss Jane 
McCullough, of Newville, Cumberland 
county, on 

RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


See, toward yon dome, where village science 
dwells, 

Where the church-clock, its warning summons 
swells. 

What tiny feet the well-known path explore, 

And gather daily from each rustic door. 

Light-hearted group, with carols wild and high, 

The daisy cull, or chase the butterfly, 

Or, by some traveler’s wheels, aroused from 


play, 
The stiff salute with deep demureness pay, 
.Bare the curled brow, and stretch the sun- 
burnt hand, 
The home-taught homage of our artless land. 
The stranger marks amid the joyous line 
The little baskets whence they hope to dine, 
And larger books, as if their dexterous art, 
Dealt most nutrition to the noblest part. 
Long may it be ere luxury teach the same 
” starve the mind and bloat the unwieldy 
rame. 


Of all the many changes and improvements 
that have come into the public school system 
of Pennsylvania since the establishment of 
free schools none have been so wide reaching 
and so distinctly progressive, and on the whole 
so beneficial, as that of placing within the 
teach of the country child the same oppor- 
tunities for acquiring an education as naturally 
fall to the lot of one living within or near the 
city. And it may be well to say here that by 
the term education is not meant merely the 
different branches comprising a school curric- 
ulum, but rather that wider knowledge of life, 
and what enters into it of technical, esthetical 
and social learning that goes to make up a 
useful citizen in all the relations of life. For 
this the country child lacks in environment, 
and no provision, however generous and well- 
meant, can adequately supply it. Out of these 
considerations grows the constant and never- 
Solved problem of the rural school. It has 
engaged the deepest wisdom and the best 
talent of the schoolmen of our country, not 
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only in our state but in all other states where 
the good of the race and the prosperity of the 
country is properly appreciated. True, all 
schools need the thought and work of these 
master minds, but our social and financial con- 
ditions bear more heavily upon the country 
and therefore more sensibly affect the country 
schools. And on the other hand few will deny 
that the city depends on the country for its 
supply of the human product. So that, briefly 
stated, the disability of the country child 
should be lifted for the city’s own benefit, for 
the benefit of the individual—for the benefit 
of the state and the country at large. 

We have said that the establishment of the 
high school was a distinct gain to the rural 
population of our state, and to prove this we 
need only point to the advance made thereby. 
The opportunities of the rural teacher to tell 
the ability of pupils are almost limitless. Rural 
schools develop individual independence and 
power that you never get in graded schools. 
A county superintendent recently made the 
statement that 90 per cent. of the pupils who 
come from rural communities become leaders 
in our town high schools. The country school 
system to-day is adapted to “the survival of 
the fittest,” while the town system is fitted for 
everybody. Progress being a relative term it 
follows that growth and improvement can only 
be determined by comparing generation with 
generation. The enormous gains made for the 
people by education, and the increascd worth 
of the individual through the multiplied instru- 
ments of refinement and culture, can best be 
estimated by a backward glance to the time 
when the country child, who was often located 
many miles from such sources of knowledge 
and instruction as there existed under the 
name of schools. Not only distance but bad 
roads and natural obstacles such as mountains 
and streams liable to sudden freshets, made 
these schools practically inaccessible to a large 
portion of the rural population in sparse and 
scattered districts. The schools when reached 
were for the most part crude and limited in 
equipment and management, with no special 
authority, or legislative protection either in 
methods of instruction, or standards of control. 
Few facilities for acquiring even the most 
ordinary information beyond the elementary 
and obvious principles of the text-book 
existed. No maps, charts, or lesson helps 
aided in lifting the tired learner over the hard 
places or brightened the way to the desired 
end. By this méthod, it is true, he learned to 
read, to write, and perhaps, enough of the 
principles of arithmetic to do the simple 
reckoning required in his restricted vocations. 
Unknown, even in name, were the modern 
sciences of geology, botany, political economy, 
of the common chemistry of soils and adapta- 
tion of suitable elements to these—to sciences 
which every brisk boy or girl now cons over 
on the hills and valleys of his locality, as if 
they were the alphabet of knowledge. We are 
told by the historian of these times that Henry 
Clay learned to write by filling a box with 
sand and tracing letters with a pointed stick, 
and that young Daniel Webster plucked his pen 
from the wings of a favorite goose and made 
ink out of such material as he could find in his 
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mother’s fireplace. And like these, many a 
toiling farmer’s boy in the remote counties of 
our state overcame the obstacles that impeded 
his progress and came forth tried as by fire 
into a more profitable and congenial environ- 
ment. 

But the real upward lift for the country boy 
came with the enactment of the bill pro- 
viding for all townships, complyine with the 
requirements of the bill, such appropriations 
by the state as would be necessary to carry on 
a high school. Such a high school was neces- 
sarily limited in scope, as the item of distance 
was not considered and it was soon found that 
some expedient had to be adopted to bridge 
over this and other difficulties inherent in the 
circumstances. School buildings were not 
adapted to the grading permissible—and many 
conveniences made necessary by the long rides 
and walks to and from the central point where 
the school was required to be located were 
lacking, and in some cases affected the health 
of the pupils. There was also a lack of the 
close supervision exercised in city schools, and 
the success of the school depended almost 
entirely on the sense of duty and personal 
responsibility of the teacher. With all these 
and other drawbacks, however, the movement 
was noticeably productive of good—not only 
in the schools but throughout the rural popula- 
tion in the vicinity. Knowledge is like a spark 
of living fire. It is bound to give out a meas- 
ure of heat, and a very small degree of nurs- 
ing causes it to spread and brighten. Conse- 
quently the interest thus brought to the in- 
different community, brought with it life, 
enthusiasm and dignity. It was felt through- 
out the state in districts where culture and 
refinement were unknown except as in occa- 
sional books and magazines, and the educa- 
tional atmosphere of the state was filled with 
the spirit of life and progress. Gradual 
improvement has followed and there are now 
four inspectors of Rural High Schools and an 
one in Agriculture for the benefit of that 
study. 

Some writer has said that American educa- 
tion, from the elementary school to the col- 
lege, is suffering from the attempt to teach 
too many subjects to the same students at the 
same time. 

It is the duty of the tax-supported high 
school to give every student instruction care- 
fully designed to return to society intelligent, 
able-bodied and progressive citizens. The high 
school period is the testing time for trying out 
different powers—the time for forming life- 
purposes. It is not necessary that a high 
school boy or girl should make a choice or 
even a start in his chosen vocation in the first 
years of his high school course. The high 
school should in a real sense reflect the major 
industries of the community which supports it. 

The high school, as the local educational in- 
stitutions, should reveal to boys and girls the 
higher possibilities for more efficient service 
along the lines in which their own community 
is industrially organized. Mechanic rts, 
agriculture and household science should be 
recognized as rational elements in the educa- 
tion of all boys and girls, and especially of 
those who have not as yet chosen their voca- 
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tions. ‘Many of the public schools of to-day 
are responsible for leading tens of thotisands 
of our boys and girls away from the pursuits 
for which they are adapted, and in which they 
are needed, to other pursuits for which they 
are not adapted and in which they are not 
needed. 

Some changes that would be appreciated in 
our high schools may here be indicated. 
Quantity should be subordinated to quality. 
Over-strain should be eliminated from the 
schools, Students of exceptional ability should 
be allowed to earn five units a year, thereby 
shortening the high school period by one year, 
Students poor in ability should be required to 
spend five years upon the course, earning only 
three units per year, thereby diminishing fail- 
ures and reducing excessive per capita cost of 
instruction. 

There is at the present time almost unan- 
imous agreement among high school and 
college authorities that three or four units of 
English should be required. The high school 
should be granted freedom to adapt the work 
to the real needs of its boys and girls. Uni- 
formity in this subject is entirely disastrous. 
High school courses in history should always 
be taught so as to function in a better under- 
standing of modern instructions, current 
events and present movements. In the East 
we find a tendency to attach particular impor- 
tance to the study of foreign languages, and in 
the West the tendency to emphasize mathe- 
matics. Both are indispensable for intellectual 
discipline. 

The city child from its constant association 
with the common currents of thought and 
culture represented by lectures, public meet- 
ings and the organized clubs and religious 
societies, acquires greater readiness of speech 
which naturally results in greater force of ex- 
pression and effectiveness. Without much 
mental effort he also gains an interest in new 
scientific and industrial discoveries, in topics 
of national interest, the workings of civil 
government, the conduct of public business, 
and a knowledge of the laws involved in the 
every day proceedings of common life. The 
country school should seek to make up for 
these deficiencies by giving more attention to 
literary exercises calling for quick thought 
and ready expression. Time should be al- 
lotted to the study of the lives of great men, 
not merely the brief paragraph in the school 
histories, but a real study of the circumstances 
that led up to the success of the lives of such 
men as Lincoln and Clay, of Edison, Cyrus 
W. Field and Howe, of Horace Greeley and 
Whittier, country-born and country-bred, 
whose surroundings impelled them onward to 
the victories over hindrances that would have 
appalled the youth whose daintier natures 
found sufficient nourishment in the comforts 
and conveniences of the town. And in litera- 
ture proper, the country boy has more kinship 
with blind Homer or Milton than with the 
picturesque and sensuous verse of the more 
modern poets. The reason is the country 1s0- 
lates him. He lives near to the heart of 
nature, and he can and does project himself 
more into the great spaces of the unknown. 
Therefore, we say the curriculum of the 
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country school should differ from that of the 
city. The city boy with his games and his 
social recreations, with his libraries and 
settled conditions of life, enjoys and is con- 
tent therewith. The country boy dreams and 
anticipates. Therefore the appliances of his 
educational course should supply his intellec- 
tual wants. 

The most available remedy for the depletion 
of our country wherever it exists, but espe- 
cially in the agricultural counties in the 
southern and central portion of the state— 
it may be said, the only remedy is to bring the 
high school ‘system already in vogue to the 
highest perfection possible under the circum- 
stances. Not merely the school as authorized 
and required by the state—not the Country 
High School, but the High School of the 
Country—thoroughly up to date and adapted 
to the needs of the district where it is located. 


With every stream of modern use and learn-. 


ing, whether industrial, scientific or esthetic 
flowing to it and from it, to beautify and 
gladden the place, and to send out helpful 
influences over all who participate in its 
benefits. 

The state should not underestimate the value 
of such a school, for ultimately the good it 
does in material and other sources of develop- 
ment returns to the fostering hand all that it 
expends and more. Nor should it commit the 
injustice of making its status inferior to that 
of the city school of the same grade—for 
though the growth and prosperity of the city 
makes a special plea for help and improve- 
ment it must never be forgotten that country 
brawn and muscle, country energy and ambi- 
tion furnish the strong sinews that bind the 
city activities together. The state cannot 
afford, even from a utilitarian standpoint, to 
‘misappropriate public funds or to neglect the 
most urgent appeal. 

The union and consolidation of the scattered 
elementary schools of one or several dis- 
tricts by furnishing transportation for distant 
pupils would solve some of the difficulties that 
confront the dweller in the more remote parts 
of the country. For some of these changes 
the people themselves could become respon- 
sible—as the school law permits the levying 
of a maximum tax of 25 mills under needed 
conditions, so that it is a part of the thought- 
ful educator’s work to stimulate public senti- 
ment. And this should not be hard to do. 
Education has done so much for the working 
people, for the common people of our state 
in particular, that with its natural advantages 
of ‘forests, mines, water-ways, and great areas 
of productive land, with its great railway 
systems, unrivalled in extent and profitable 
trade relations, with its manifold industrial 
advantages, there is not other region so full 
of opportunities yet so clamorous for privi- 
lege, and the school, always the school, must 
- the pivotal point for such extended privi- 

lege, 

_The city cares for its own, but the limited 
little high school tucked away among the 
mountains, or steadfastly keeping its little 
light aglow in some fragrant valley, is all that 
can hold the sturdy boys and girls in their 
natural habitat. But it is admitted that such 
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a school requires variable treatment. The 
course of study must be modified to meet con- 
ditions. The course of study in an agricul- 
tural district should include agricultural 
chemistry, economic geometry and economic 
entomology and other branches of practical 
knowledge such as would have a direct bear- 
ing upon matters of local interest, possibly to 
stimulate local business enterprise. 

There should-be an industrial department in 
which could be taught the principles of Hor- 
ticulture, Bee Keeping, of Forestry, and Fruit 
Culture—for all these industries are growing 
into prominence and success. Pennsylvania 
will soon rival California and some of the 
northwestern states in these particulars, so 
that perhaps, sooner than we expect the 
country boy will need no longer to be a brake- 
man or a clerk, but to cultivate wide orchards 
in the luscious apple and kindred fruits that 
delight to grow in her genial soil. Just two 
weeks ago we had a great educational gather- 
ing in an adjoining county to our home in 
behalf of these Fruit Growers. We in the 
country need a knowledge of sanitary science 
in all its branches—of civil government, of 
the laws governing commercial interchange— 
of which our schools give but a smattering. 

The country boy of all boys, should possess 
a knowledge of the use of tools, and of the 
sciences applicable to the mechanic arts. Such 
a necessity points the way to a Manual Train- 
ing Department. Domestic Science, as it is 
taught in some city schools, with its allied 
branches of female industry would subdue 
many a longing in the heart of the country 
girl, for the over-charged atmosphere of the 
factory—where too often health and morals 
suffer. 

Given the school as we have thus imper- 
fectly portrayed it, with its proper equipment 
and ample resources, the crowning need is the 
Teacher. The successful country teacher must 
be a selected teacher, for his task is harder 
than that of his associate in the systemalized 
well supervised and graded school of the 
town. Not every teacher, though ever so well 
certified by examining boards, makes a good 
country teacher. Like the country minister 
and the country doctor, he comes closer to 
the hearts and lives of his pupils and patrons, 
than the city teacher, and he must be able to 
adapt himself in thought and feelings to the 
circumstances of his environment. He must 
be able not only to teach sympathetically, but 
he must become a part, and a leading part, of 
the community from which his pupils come. 
He should be interested in their games, in their 
favorite work. He should know much of 
literature, ancient and modern, so as to dis- 
criminate their reading matter. He should 
know -and teach much history not in the text 
book. He should know much of science so as 
to be able “to point a moral or adorn a tale” 
as he walks abroad with his school. The 
country teacher sometimes dreams of promo- 
tion to the city, but if he loves his work, if he 
has true discernment and wisdom, he will 
find ample room for expansion of talents and 
of pure happiness in the school of the country, 
which in this state is going forth at a most 
encouraging rate. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


age Second Session of the department 

convened in the Girls’ Normal School. 
After some discussion the first paper on 
the programme was read by Miss Emma 
Cloud, of Leonard, Chester county, upon 


HASTY PROMOTION. 


Of the many different problems which con- 
front those who are responsible for the organ- 
ization and administration of the schools, no 
other one is more perplexing than this one of 
grading and promoting. o other affects 
more vitally the present and future welfare of 
the pupils in the schools. No other is of 
such interest to the parents who are solicitous 
for the progress of their children. No other 
is such a source of worriment to conscientious 
principals who realize that the system of 
grading, which was intended faithfully to 
serve the children, has become their tyrannical 
master. A child, having finished the course 
of study prescribed for one class, naturally 
proceeds to the studies of the next class in 
precisely the same way as having accomplished 
the work of one week he proceeds to that of 
the next. 

An important question involved in this sub- 
ject is concerning the part, which set and 
formal written examinations should play in 
determining the individual pupil’s promotion. 
Years ago written examinations were urged 
by the leading educational men of the country, 
and that system effected great good. To-day, 
however, new issues have arisen, new meas- 
ures are necessary. The written examination as 
the sole means of ascertaining the pupil’s fitness 
for promotion seems to be passing away. It 
has been carried to too great an extreme. The 
examinations have been made too difficult for 
children. The time taken by them has been 
too extended. The strain has been too great. 
It is impossible to give an examination em- 
bracing only a few questions, on each subject 
taught, to be answered in a short time, that 
will cover the work of the year, or show the 
mental power of the pupils. Experience has 
shown that this method results, with most 
teachers, in superficial methods of teaching 
and cramming, in the neglect of reading and 
oral instruction. We are apt to be satisfied 
with examination marks, we allow ourselves 
to be deceived by sham, and commend it in- 
stead of genuine work and the character of 
work done, day by day. Our pupils need a 
continuous stimulus in place of one that is 
spasmodic. 

The end of all education should be to fit for 
life, to so train and educate both body and 
soul, that a pupil will live up to his greatest 
possibilities. Frequent written reviews, not 
pre-announced examinations should be given, 
the results of which should help to determine 
the fitness of pupils to go forward, but we 
should also test our pupils quite as rigidly in 
reading, oral language, and in their ability to 
think by means of exercises which cannot be 
done on paper. 

Failure of promotion is, of course, far from 
a perfect measure of dullness. Many pupils 
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who cannot pass an examination are ready 
for advancement, while some pupils who pass 
the examination should not be advanced, 
Age, health, regularity in attendance, industry, 
and ambition all should modify our decisions, 

Now the question arises, “ What shall be 
done with the poorer scholars, those who fail 
to be promoted?” A question to be asked 
concerning the promotion of the individual 
pupil is: “Is he capable of taking the studies 
of the next grade with at least as much suc- 
cess as he has already taken the studies of 
this grade, and will he receive greater benefit 
by being promoted than by being retained to 
go over the work of the present class again?” 
Public schools have generally been noted for 
thoroughness. Certain it is that very high 
percentages are required of pupils before pro- 
moting them to the next higher grade in the 
course. But do we consider that a limit to the 
thoroughness may be desirable; that the time 
consumed in securing such high standards of 
thoroughness would have been better used by 
the pupil in mastering higher methods. In- 
stead of solving the problems of higher mathe- 
matics by arithmetical methods, he could more 
wisely have solved them through algebra or 
trigonometry and these latter studies would 
have opened up to him new worlds in mathe- 
matics, and so instead of pursuing topograph- 
ical geography to exhaustive minuteness, his 
time would be better employed in mastering 
physical and commercial geography. The 
important point involved is, To what extent 
should thoroughness be relied upon and to 
what extent should the advance be made by 
means of higher methods? The true course 
can be determined only by experience. It 
should be seen that no pupil is kept using 
a lower method of solution after he is able 
readily to acquire the higher one. 

Some one says, “ The main characteristic of 
a good school is not necessarily a high per- 
centage in examination marks. We must 
keep in mind the fact, that the school is for 
the pupil and not for the teacher, that the end 
sought should be the greatest good of the 
greatest number. We must keep in view the 
right of each individual pupil. Especially in 
the primary classes the pupils should be pro- 
moted as soon as they are ready for higher 
work. Brightness is usually dulled by being 
kept too long at the same kind of work. 
Pupils tire of the work of one grade if it be 
too long continued, the new work of a higher 
class may be the thing needed to stimulate the 
seemingly dull boy. 

Probably one of the worst disasters caused 
by the grading is the discouragement produced 
by placing pupils in lower classes. The pupil 
who tries his best and then fails is deeply in- 
jured and is apt to endeavor to preserve his 
self-respect by some sort of subterfuge. He 
accuses his teacher of partiality, it may be, 
or attributes the good success of his com- 
panions to the assistance of others. The root 
of all bitterness is loss of self-respect; the 
man or child who goes about thinking himsel 
shut out from participation in the highest, by 
his own natural incapacity is like one inclose 
in a tomb while yet living. This is the source 
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of most of the difficulties which the graded 
school system has to meet and overcome. 

There is a difference in capacity; tempera- 
ments differ; the mental endowments differ; 
tastes differ, and yet too often all are to be 
compared with the same standard. Is it sur- 
prising that evil consequences arise? When 
children differ so in ability and in every other 
way, surely it is not intended that we should 
be held responsible for making them alike? 
Why, then, should we put them in so-called 
“educational mills” and attempt to grind 
them out alike, crushing out that individuality 
which was meant to be a guide to their educa- 
tion and usefulness and not a hindrance 
thereto? Is not individuality of more impor- 
tance than evenness of grading? Should it 
not be watched for and discovered that it 
may be carefully studied and lovingly guarded? 
Does not biography teach us that those only 
have developed a love for work along certain 
lines? Should the teacher, limited in power 
and by conditions, be criticised because she 
cannot overcome the differences predetermined 
by the Almighty? 

The defect of those failing to complete the 
work in the required time, is not primarily 
intellectual, but moral—they have weak wills. 
It is very rare that a pupil has so dull an 
intellect that he cannot, if he possess a reso- 
lute will, accomplish any intellectual feat 
whatever by the aid of industry alone. Most 
often those who fail, do so through lack of 
courage or perseverance. For this reason we 
should avoid causing those who are not pro- 
moted to feel that they are degraded. 

Then too we have the other side—advancing 
a child too rapidly, or raising the standard to 
what the best pupils can do and trying to 
bring sufficient pressure upon the pupils of 
’ average or less than average ability to compel 
them to keep up. The poorest pupils are 
strained to the utmost; they are dragged over 
the ground without having time to digest their 
work as they should. As a result the over- 
worked pupils are frequently discouraged, 
drop out of the class and, likely enough, out 
of the school altogether. 

As some superintendent has said, “Good 
pupils are spoiled by being advanced beyond 
their strength, merely because they are bright.” 
It is not so much to the pupil’s advantage to 
go through the grades rapidly as to get all 
that he is capable of getting while he is going 
through. 

A mistake most frequently made in grading 
a school is in supposing that a class once 
formed can be continued for a considerable 
length of time without any changes. A differ- 
ence in ability will soon develop itself, and 
then if the rate of progress is graduated to the 
average or, as is sometimes done, to the mini- 
mum capacity of the class, those who are able 
to do more will soon find themselves with 
considerable unoccupied time on their hands. 
This is a result especially to be avoided. 
Persons of active minds must have employ- 
ment of some kind, and if they do not find 
sufficient legitimate work in school, they often 
from mere restlessness occasion the teacher 
much trouble in the way of discipline. 

Our system of grading should make it pos- 
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sible to suit the instruction to the needs of 
the individuals, and enable each to go just as 
fast as the work can be done well and no 
faster. Pupils should have the opportunity of 
stepping forward into a higher class when the 
difference between the brighter and less capa- 
ble becomes too great for a profitable union 
in the same class. 

Prof. Eliot has often called attention to 
the importance of discovering the more capa- 
ble individuals and giving them opportunities 
in proportion with their abilities, so that 
society may use them “to lift the whole popu- 
lation to a higher plane of intelligence, con- 
duct, and happiness.” 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, we find the following statement, “ The 
severity of the teacher contributes largely to 
swell the unfortunate class of those failing 
in a grade. While severity may at times 
arouse latent energy, it as frequently, closes 
up entirely that unfolding of the faculties 
which requires a genial, sunshiny surround- 
ing as much as does the bloom of a plant.” 

The discussion of this subject of vital im- 
portance to many pupils was continued by 
Supt. J. Horace Landis, of Montgomery 
county, in the following paper: 


Pupils should be advanced from class to 
class, or promoted to other and higher grades 
when they have proved their fitness for such 
advance or promotion by doing faithfully and 
well the work assigned them in the lower 
classes or grades. To promote hastily before 
pupils are prepared to do the work of the 
higher grades; before they have reached a 
maturity or development that will enable them 
appreciatively to take up higher work; before 
they have enjoyed a physical and social train- 
ing or development, suited to their age, to fit 
them for efficient social service in their com- 
munity when they reach manhood and woman- 
hood, is wrong. 

In life we do not want men and women pos- 
sessing mere book knowledge and theory, 
often frail in physique, and ill at ease and un- 
accustomed to social intercourse and the social 
life of the community, but well rounded and 
intelligent men and women, trained for social 
service and a full and complete enjoyment of 
life. The nearer we approach this ideal in 
our school training, the better will we aid 
race development. 

Good fruit needs time to ripen. A well- 
rounded man or woman, capable of getting the 
best out of life, needs time for development. 
A hurried attainment of facts, a hastily ac- 
quired knowledge of books, is not education in 
the true sense of the word, nor the real and 
best preparation for life. Morally, intellec- 
tually, physically, socially, the child’s training 
should go on, and time be given it for its 
development. Looking at the child’s interest 
from this broad view-point, hasty promotions 
are wrong. They lead to lack of thoroughness 
of work, often to a distaste for school life in 
the higher grades, and to an early leaving of 
school to become wage earners. Other causes 
combine with hasty promotions to produce 
these results, but hasty promotions is a pro- 
lific factor. 
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Lack of Thoroughness of Work.—Hasty 
promotions tend to lack of thorough work on 
the part of pupils and teacher. A pupil hastily 
promoted, before he is prepared to do higher 
work, is handicapped in his work. He has not 
a sure foundation on which to build, and the 
superstructure he endeavors to rear on this 
unstable foundation is apt to totter and oft- 
times fall. 

As the pupil successively advances in higher 
work, he meets problems, the clear under- 
standing of which depends upon a sure knowl- 
edge of work done before. If his concepts of 
this work are blurred and indistinct, as is 
usually the case in hasty promotions, his later 
work is faulty and its acquisition more diffi- 
cult. Thorough work requires clear concepts, 
and ideas assimilated and made part of him- 
self. A mass of unassimilated and partly 
digested facts handicaps a pupil. Hasty pro- 
motions do not give time for the assimilation 
of facts and this tends to lack of thorough 
work. 

Many of the studies correlate, and the 
higher classes continue studies begun in the 
lower classes. The percepts gained in one 
grade and in one branch help to the easier 
acquisition of percepts in other grades and 
branches. Like tentacles they reach out to 
grasp and draw in the new. The acquisition 
of the new is made easier throygh the apper- 
ceptive force of earlier acquired knowledge; 
but to be effective, it must be based on clear 
concepts and properly assimilated ideas gained 
in the past. 

The school should be well graded, and, if a 
one room country school, the classes well 
arranged. The work assigned each grade or 
class should be carefully planned. Each pupil 
should be required to do well the work in one 
grade or class before he is promoted to an- 
other. But, one says, “ What about the bright 
pupil who can complete the work sooner than 
the rest of the class? Must he be kept back? 
No. Nor need he be so hastily pushed ahead. 
Give him plenty of work suited to his age 
and grade. A precocious memory in lower 
grades often lends a halo of brightness to one 
that, in otherways, is a very ordinary child; 
often to one whose reasoning powers are be- 
low the average. This halo grows dimmer as 
it advances into grades where more and more 
reasoning studies are, and finally disappears. 
To promote such a child hastily in the lower 
grades is a wrong. Let it advance normally 
as it is fitted for advancement, and instead of 
time lost, it is time given for development of 
his reasoning faculties. 

Give the apparentlv bright child additional 
work to do, suited to the grade in which he is. 
Let the work be as attractive as possible. Fur- 
nish other books to supplement the grade 
books. Strengthen that child in work suited 
to his grade. Encourage him to take as much 
recreation as possible, and to be socially in 
touch with his fellow pupils. When he goes 
on with his class, he is a stronger, better 
pupil than if he had gone on ahead of his 
class. His higher grade work will be better 
and stronged because of this strengthened 
foundation. . 

In the development of the individual as in 
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the development of the race, there are periods 
or epochs that are specially adapted to some 
particular acquisition or development. Child- 
hood and youth, the period of plasticity, is the 
time to give not only the moral and intel- 
lectual training for the duties of life, but it is 
also the time to build up a healthy physical 
body, and train for social service. It is wrong 
to emphasize the mere intellectual getting at 
the expense of the others, and to hasten a 
child through school, grade after grade, upon 
the sole criterion of a few facts hastily 
acquired. 

It is a teacher’s duty not to shorten this 
period of plasticity. Other environments of 
life, especially of urban life, are doing this 
too swiftly for the good of the race. It is 
during this period of plasticity that permanent 
impressions are made and fundamental facts 
are most easily acquired. If forced in adult 
life to go back to gain these impressions and 
facts, the getting of them is more difficult and 
their retention less sure. The child should 
not be hurried through this period of plasticity. 
Time for the normal development into the 
best that the individual capacity of each child 
will permit is the right of each child born into 
the world. A prolongation of the period of 
plasticity of the individual child means that 
that child is at its close, a stronger, better indi- 
vidual to assume the duties of life; an indi- 
vidual capable of obtaining more good and 
enjoyment out of life. 

Too many parents and teachers want to 
hurry the child through school. Their watch- 
word is, “Save time”—but at what an ex- 
pense! If the saving of five months or of a 
year’s cost of training before the child begins 
to earn money seems to mean so much to 
them, how much more does it mean to the 
child whose preparation for life is at stake? 
The child is to be hurried through primary 
grades and through grammar grades, five 
months saved here, a class skipped there. It 
is the same in high school and college, two 
years’ work in a year and a half, or in a year, 
is a.common achievement. 

Good work requires time for its maturity. 
Haste is turning out of our secondary schools, 
out of our colleges, boys and girls imperfectly 
prepared for life; boys and girls with some 
book knowledge that easily and quickly de- 
parts, but that lack the well-rounded develop- 
ment that fits them for efficient social service 
in their community, and enables them to gain 
the fullest enjoyment of life. 

Hasty promotions cause the teacher’s work 
to be less thorough. The teacher’s work is 
outlined for her and stated times set for its 
completion. When she promotes or receives 
pupils before they are qualified to do the wor 
she is unable to do justice to her assigne 
work and to her pupils. A conscientious 
teacher will try to work up the weak points of 
her pupils and strengthen them. The time 
necessary for this must be taken from regular 
work. With work already over-crowded, 
something must be slighted. Her room feels 
the loss of this time. Her work cannot be 
done as thoroughly as it might have been done 
had her pupils been fitted to take up advanced 
work, ion the viewpoint of the teacher, 
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hasty promotions tend to lack of thorough 
work. 

Hasty promotion shortens the social period. 
An ambitious pupil who has been hurried 
along and begins to realize the weakness of 
his foundation, may work overtime to 
strengthen himself in his work, and in order 
to secure the necessary time may levy toll 
upon the hours that should be devoted to 
healthful recreation and social intercourse. 
An ambitious teacher will urge, even force 
pupils to work overtime to make up grade, 
detaining at recess and after school, and as- 
signing extra work to be done at home or 
during vacations and holidays. 

The years of school life should not be all 
school work and school routine. There should 
be opportunity for social intercourse between 
the pupils, between teachers and pupils, and 
for participation in the social life of the com- 
munity suited to their age. When recess 
periods and periods after the usual hour of 
dismissal are used for extra work and explana- 
tions, and the home work assigned leaves no 
time for social development, the pupil is 
wronged. He is too far advanced for his 
own good, and a halt in his advance is needed. 

I am a firm believer in some home study, 
particularly in the upper grades, but pupils 
should not be so burdened with home work 
that they are deprived of the pleasure of 
social functions in which each and every one 
should participate. Participation in the social 
life of their community is necessary for every 
one. If ignored, the child grows up missing 
part of its rightful training for life, losing 
much of the sweetness of life, and lacking that 
embellishment of character that social inter- 
course confers. The man who has the social 


. trait well developed sees the chief purposes 


of life more clearly, his work affords him 
more pleasure, he knows better how to treat 
his fellow men, and he moves through life 
with the least friction. 

Hasty promotions shorten the recreation 
period.—Recreation is not only a pleasure, it 
is a physical necessity. Childhood and youth, 
the period of plasticity, is also the time to 
build up a strong physical body to bear the 
strain of our complex life. Through play and 
physical exercise the child normally develops 
into a vigorous man or woman. Urban condi- 
tions and contracted school yards reduce to a 
minimum the conditions of healthy out-of- 
doors play of children. 

Physical culture is forced upon the children 
in school because of lack of sufficient play- 
grounds, and of not being permitted to enter 
into many games because of cramped school 
surroundings. When playgrounds are absent 
or insufficient, training in physical culture 
partly remedies the loss. Rural schools, the 
special interest of this department, are better 
provided with playgrounds than are the city 
schools. But, whether playgrounds are ample, 
or whether physical culture is brought in in 
order to make up the deficiency, one fact im- 
portant to race development remains true— 
anything brought to bear upon the child to 
shorten his time for recreation during his 
period of plasticity, lessens his chance of 
becoming physically what he ought to become. 





Our duty as teachers is to prolong the 
period of plasticity, not to shorten it; to en- 
courage healthful games and social inter- 
course in the periods of recess and inter- 
missions, not to encroach upon these periods 
with school work to hurry the pupils along, 
and emphasize the intellectual at the expense 
of the physical and social life of the pupil. 
We have yet much to learn from Athens in 
regard to training and developing a perfect 
physical being. Through physical culture, 
through organized play, we should help to 
build up vigorous bodies to bear the intellec- 
tual load civilization forces upon mankind. 

To shorten this period, to crowd other work 
upon its proper time, is disastrous to the boys 
and girls, and disastrous to health. To push 
hastily along to save time in becoming a wage 
earner, turns out upon life pupils undeveloped 
either physically, socially or intellectually. 
The strain tends to unnerve the pupil—to 
shatter the nervous system for a time, if 
not to weaken it for life. It is the duty of 
the teacher to aid in building a strong and 
sure foundation for life, not one that will 
= under the weight and strain of practical 
ife. 

Hasty promotions cause weakness in higher 
grades.——The weakness due to hasty promo- 
tions is noticeable in any grade, but its evils 
are more apparent in the higher grades. Here 
it culminates. Successive hasty promotions 
often place in the higher grammar grades, and 
in the high school, pupils whose foundation 
for advanced work is very poor. They have 
reached the limit of being pushed forward. 
The increasing complexity of the advanced 
work; their hasty, incomplete foundation; 
their lack of clear apperception of the new 
because of hasty, incomplete preparation, 
causes discouragement and often failure. 
This discouragement combined with the lure 
of wage-earning depletes the upper grammar 
and lower high school grades. The time 
saved by hasty promotions in the lower 
grades is not an advantage, often it is a 
decided disadvantage. 

It is not always the dull pupil who leaves 
school in the upper grades for work. It is 
often the bright pupil who has never missed 
grade or who has even skipped classes. He 
has reached a grade where work does not 
come as easily, for his foundation for this 
work is not strong and sure. He does not 
fail, but he does not shine in his studies as. he 
used to shine. The teachers he has now are 
not as good as those he had before, when he 
used to do so well. The upper grade teachers 
who require hard work or additional work are 
cranky, not as nice as the lower grade teacher 
who thought him smart, and praised him and 
pushed him ahead. Some one he knows is 
earning money, dresses well, and has money 
to spend. He too will go to work and do the 
same. So, being of the required age, he leaves 
school and goes to work. “What a pity! He 
was so bright,” they say. All teachers of 
experience know just such cases. Some of the 
hastily promoted ones remain until the com- 
pletion of the course, but the work is hard, 
much out-of-school, and home work is re- 
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quired, and to a greater or less degree they 
feel the nervous strain. 

The saving of time by hasty promotions and 
skipping of classes is a mania with some high 
school principals and superintendents. They 
hastily promote pupils who have not completed 
grammar grade work into the high school, on 
the plea of saving time, of saving five months’ 
or a year’s time, and getting them out into 
life so much sooner. They use this plan to 
build up a large high’ school, a high school 
that seems on the surface to be strong and 
popular by reason of the rapidly increasing 
number of pupils, but which is built up at the 
expense of the boys and girls who are started 
out in life with a weak and defective founda- 
tion. They advocate it as a means of helping 
the child, but it is a hindrance. 

I know an instance of a high school that 
seemed to have a most rapid growth. For 
several promotions they promoted, in addi- 
tion to the regular upper class of the grammar 
grade, several bright pupils from the lower 
class of the grammar into the high school. 
Then next, the whole upper class of the 
grammar grade (failures conditioned and 
taken also), and about one-half of the lower 
class of the grammar grade were taken into 
the high school. This half of the lower class 
that was advanced had done none of the last 
five months’ work of the grammar grade, but 
they now were high school pupils. Judging 
by numbers, the high school was flourishing. 

This half of the class finished the course 
with the class into which they had been 
advanced. Being ambitious, some desired to 
become teachers, and five or six, ranging in 
age from fifteen to seventeen years, presented 
themselves before a county superintendent at 
a teachers’ examination as candidates for 
teachers’ provisional certificates. 

They must have been bright pupils or they 
could not have done high school work. But 
teachers’ examinations are based on a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental facts that they are 
required to teach in school. The result of 
this examination in fundamental facts showed 
that 15, 24 and even 36 words out of 50 ordi- 
nary words, in spelling were missed; that 
arithmetic was a complete failure; that 
factoring in elementary algebra and grammar 
had evidently been forgotten. Had the exam- 
ination been based on high school studies, on 
Grecian and Roman history, Latin or German 
they might have done better, but in this exam- 
ination in fundamental work they made a com- 
plete failure. 

As a result, the year after their graduation 
was practically a lost year to most of them. 
They were at sea, not knowing what to do. 
Some bent their energies to study up the 
foundation work of the grammar grades, 
‘secured their certificates, and are now work- 
ing hard at teaching, while others were afraid 
to risk a second teachers’ examination. The 
telephone exchange, some minor office work, 
bring in some slight remuneration for others, 
while some are still drifting unemployed. 

I believe that if these pupils had not been 
so hastily promoted, had they been left to 
mature normally and lay a surer foundation 
for higher work, that their after-life would 
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have been more successful, and they would 
have been spared the sting of failure. 

Good work requires time. Rural schools 
with eight or nine months’ term cannot pre- 
wre for high school in seven or eight years. 

believe nine full years are necessary for 
thorough preparation. Some advocate eight 
years but I do not think results will bear them 
out. 

Permit me to relate an incident that came 
under my personal observation. In company 
with a state high school inspector I was visit- 
ing rural high schools. The first few that we 
visited did not come up to what he would 
have liked them to be; there were indications 
of weakness, of a lack of apperceptive grasp 
of the studies presented. Then we struck one 
or two where the conditions pleased him very 
much, and he strongly expressed his approval 
of the work done and the excellent preparation 
of the pupils. In those schools that pleased 
him the pupils were from elementary schools 
where they had had not merely eight years of 
training, but nine years, and had had time to 
mature their work without undue haste. In 
that school they were promoted from grade to 
grade only upon fitness, thus establishing the 
fact that thoroughness in grade work and not 
hasty promotions resulted in efficient high 
school work from the viewpoint of the high 
school inspector. 

My observations, based on many years’ 
experience as teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent confirms what I have said in this 
paper—that hasty promotions are wrong; that 
they conduce to weakness in the general school 
work; to later retardation in the higher grades 
and the early leaving of school for work; to 
the lessening of healthful exercise, and train- 
ing for civil service, and often to failures in 

e. 


Prof. Amos Dougherty, of Lewisville, 
Chester county, followed in a paper 
upon the 


DISCIPLINE OF A RURAL SCHOOL, 


Considering the disadvantages under which 
the ungraded teacher must labor, the question 
of discipline is one of the greatest. Educa- 
tors tells us ninety per cent. of the failures 
in teaching comes from poor discipline. We 
are to speak of discipline as referring to the 
government of the school and not the train- 
ing of the pupils, as the subject is too broad 
to develop both phases. 

Without order we can accomplish little and 
to have order in the schoolroom means not 
only careful judgment upon the part of the 
teacher, but co-operation as well, on the part 
of the pupils. 

In the rural school where nearly every grade 
is represented, we find the greatest problem 
of government. We find children from six to 
sixteen and even eighteen years of age. They 
are seated before us, and we are expected to 
govern and instruct them at the same time. 
All the little tots must be kept interested in 
something while our attention is given to the 
work of the older ones. The advanced work 
must be planned and given out so that the 
older brothers and sisters may not find time to 
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whisper, write notes, eat chestnuts, and do 
numerous other tricks so well known to both 
teacher and pupil. Therefore we would em- 
phasize the great necessity of thoroughly 
outlining the work of all classes previously, 
for I believe therein lies the key to success in 
getting and preserving order. Busy pupils are 
generally orderly for their minds are occupied 
with something worth while, and idle boys and 
girls are sure to get into mischief. 

In the program of the daily work, it is 
alwavs best to have the primary recitations 
near the beginning of the sessions. The pri- 
mary pupils need less time to prepare their 
lessons, therefore can be called upon to recite 
sooner than the more advanced pupils. We 
hear them recite, instruct them in the prepa- 
ration of the next lesson, and that with 
other busy work, suggested by the lesson, will 
afford them employment for some time. Of 
course they will need some help and en- 
couragement now and then, but teachers can 
always find time for that between classes. It 
is well to allow a few minutes for helping all 
pupils between classes. This will avoid being 
interrupted during recitations, Yet we must 
be careful that we do not help too much, as 
is sometimes the case. I can give no better 
illustration of the mistaken notion of help- 
fulness than the illustration by Madame 
Montessori of a little girl of two and a half, 
who, finding that she could not see over the 
heads of the other children, who were 
crowded about a basin of floating toys, stood 
for a moment in deep thought; then, with her 
face alight with interest ran toward a little 
chair with the evident intention of placing it 
so that she might see over the heads of her 
friends. Just at this moment she was spied 
by a young teacher, who before Madame 


‘ Montessori could prevent, seized the baby and 


lifting her up so that she could see above the 
heads of the others, cried, “ Come, dear, come, 
poor little one, you shall see, too.” Montessori 
says: “Certainly the child, seeing the toys 
experienced no such joy as she felt in over- 
coming the obstacle with her own powers. 
The teacher prevented the child from edu- 
cating itself without bringing to it any com- 
pensating good.” She had been about to feel 
herself a victor, and instead she found herself 
held fast in two imprisoning arms, an 
impotent. 

Primary pupils should not be kept at work 
too long at a time, but at certain times they 
should be allowed to lay aside thei: work for 
a few minutes’ play out-of-doors. 
, In governing the older pupils, the first step 
is to gain their confidence. Let them know 
that you are there for work, and in order to 
make the work successful you must have their 
help. Let them feel you are working for their 
benefit and that whatever is accomplished 
during the term depends upon them. The 

ginning of discipline comes in making the 
pupil want to learn. Girls as a rule, give less 
trouble than boys, though when girls are un- 
tuly the case is a much harder one to manage 
than when a boy is concerned, 

During the early fall, in the country 
schools, we find only the smaller boys, as the 
Services of the older boys are needed on the 





farm. In November and December, the seats 
begin to fill with young men of sixteen years. 

The use of corporal punishment by the lady 
teacher on such pupils is out of the a ag 
comparing her physical stature with theirs. 
would not give much for the boy of sixteen, 
who can be hurt by the lady teacher. Cor- 
poral punishment is often unsuited to pupils 
of this age. If one boy is whipped, a spirit 
of revenge arises in him, which is likely to 
remain throughout the term. Every boy has 
a certain amount of pride in himself and we 
can get good results if we “pull the right 
string.” Moral and mental training to-day is 
imparted through the head and the heart in- 
stead of the jacket. The true instructor is 
the one who rules through love and respect 
and not through fear and the birch, who 
achieves results through suasion and example 
and not expectation of punishment or reward. 

The seating of pupils is important, and the 
teacher must use tact in seating her pupils. 
Never allow them to choose their own seats, 
as changes will have to be made, and this will 
give rise to discontent. The seating of two 
pupils together is objectionable and should 
be avoided, if possible. We cannot get the 
best results by shortening their play time. 
They must have time to play and develop 
physically. “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” They must be allowed a 
certain amount of. freedom. 

We do not call an individual disciplined only 
when he is rendered artifically silent as a mute 
and immovable as a paralytic. We call an 
individual disciplined when he is master of 
himself and can therefore regulate his own 
conduct. When he leaves school to take his 
place in life to work with others for a common 
end—to yield to the authority of the common 
whole or society. Fellow teachers, let us go 
back to our ungraded work, realizing the 
importance of discipline, remembering that we 
have in our charge precious gems, and it is 
our duty, and indeed our privilege to apply 
to each the polish of a workman, “who 
needeth not be ashamed.” 


Supt. Daniel Fleisher, of Lancaster 
County, closed the discussion. He said: 


Comparatively few years ago, the subject 
of school discipline was always given quite a 
prominent place on the program of educa- 
tional meetings. The omission of the subject 
from the general topics for discussion does not 
imply that teachers of to-day undervalue the 
importance of proper control of those who are 
placed under their care. 

To-day the teacher recognizes the fact 
that if certain other results are attained, the 
question of discipline becomes less prominent. 

In other words, the idea of discipline per- 
vades the entire machinery of the schoolroom. 
It is a part of every effort of the child, 
whether it be in the act of study or in the 
reciting of a lesson, or the general conduct 
of the child in his relation to the other 
children. 

In one sense the discipline has become a 
term of broader meaning than it formerly 
had. It is no longer restricted to the idea of 
conduct on the part of the pupil. However, 
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it remains true to-day that proper conduct is 
the basis of good work in the schoolroom. 
A teacher cannot be a good teacher unless 
he has the power to command respect and 
obedience. While in a general sense the ques- 
tion of discipline in an ungraded school is the 
same question that is found in the graded 
school, yet in the rural ungraded school cer- 
tain factors make it a different problem. 

In some localities in my own county the 
respect and obedience demanded on the part 
of the parents are of such a nature that the 
children carry the same virtues into the 
schoolroom. The teacher, therefore, has no 
difficulty in enforcing obedience to authority 
as related to conduct. In this same school the 
teacher may have difficulty in maintaining 
that higher form of discipline that comes from 
interested and intense application to the 
activities of the school. 

From my own observation I have come to 
the conclusion that the teacher of an ungraded 
school experiences special difficulties both 
when a school has too many pupils and also 
when the number of pupils is small. 

Unless the work or a school is so adjusted 
that the children are kept employed in work 
that is attractive, there will be idleness and a 
tendency toward actions that destroy the 
harmony of a school. It is an extremely 
difficult matter to keep forty pupils continu- 
ously and properly employed. ‘The classes are 
so numerous and the work so varied, that 
only the exceptional teacher can prevent a 
more or less chaotic condition. 

The teacher with only ten or fifteen pupils 
can permit privileges not allowable in a large 
school. Here we find a tendency to laxity 
that often leads to undesirable results and too 
much familiarity. When teachers from small 
ungraded schools assume positions in graded 
schools of fair size frequently such teachers 
show a disposition to be lax, and there is a 
tendency to undervalue the importance of 
those minor acts that finally lead to more 
serious conditions. 

In the ungraded school the supervision is 
not close enough to give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity) to receive guidance and words of 
caution from one who looks upon the school 
as a critic. Often the discipline is thought to 
ge good when it falls below the standard that 
should be reached. The natural tendency on 
the part of all to drop in efficiency of every 
character when the work is not inspected 
needs to be guarded against especially with 
reference to the discipline. We do not see 
our own imperfections, and words of caution 
from the proper person have a most salutary 
effect. To keep the ungraded school up to a 
high standard requires constant watchful- 
ness and an earnest struggle against all tend- 
encies toward a lowering of the moral tone. 
Discipline is desirable on account of its value 
in strengthening the character of man. It 
induces selfrestraint and fosters a spirit of 
that altruism so desirable in society. 
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NAME OF DEPARTMENT CHANGED, 


It was thought by many members that 
the name Ungraded School Department 
should be changed to the Township School 
Department, and it was ordered that the 
department should hereafter be known by 
this latter name. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The officers elected are as follows: 

President, J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg; 
Secretary, Emma L. Mackey, of Stafford, 
and Treasurer, Josephine Pealer, of Still- 
water, both re-elected. Emma Cloud, of 
Leonard, Chester county, was elected mem- 
ber of the Educational Council for three 
years. The president was given authority 
to appoint the vice president when the place 
of the next meeting should be known. 

It was ordered by vote of the department 
that the president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer and members of Educational 
Council should constitute the executive 
committee to arrange the programme for 
the next meeting. 


— 
> 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Tue Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association held 
a good meeting in St. Louis during the 
last week of February. The meeting next 
year will be in Philadelphia. 


Prof. Arthur Holmes, who has been a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1908 and is a well- 
known authority on psychology, has ac- 
cepted an offer to become dean of the 
faculty at State College. The office has 
been held open for several months, during 
which the trustees have made a thorough 
search to find a man fitted to carry on the 
work. Professor Holmes’ duties will be 
administrative in their nature. 


A conference on Conservation of School 
Children will be held under the auspices 
of the American Academy of Medicine in 
Drown Memorial Hall, Lehigh University, 
at South Bethlehem, Pa., on Wednesday, 
April 3, and Thursday, April 4, 1912. The 
care of Deficient and Backward School 
Children, The teaching of Hygiene, Med- 
ical Inspection and kindred subjects will be 
discussed by leading experts from Phila- 
delphia and other cities. The sessions of 
the Academy will be replete with interest 
and should be largely attended by superin- 
tendents, teachers and parents. The pub- 
lished proceedings will be of inestimable 
value to students of education. 
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